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P. 140, 1. 20, ete. “The King of Rajagrha "— 

The expression is wrong and is due to the old reading " Raja- 
gaha- Napam yidapayati " (1. 8). Kharavela does not say that R&ja- 
\ gpha was the capital of Bahasatimitra. Mr. Jayaswal's revised read- 
Í ing “ Rajagaham upa-pidapayati” (J. B. 0. R. S., IV, p. 378), which 
had formerly escaped my notice, simply shows that Khüravela came 
| in conflict with the Magadhan power at Rajagrha and he may not 
| have entered the capital of Magadha till the twelfth year of his reign 
(1. 12). Thereis no ground for assuming that Rijagpha and not 
Pütaliputra was the capital of Magadha in Khüravela's time. [ Vipa- 
mumcitum in l. 8 of the inscription is probably gerundial in sense 


though infinitive in form, a not infrequent usage in (Ardhamügadhi) 
Jaina texts. | : 


N. D,—P. 140, n. 3,1. A, Vatsa ` should be * Vidiga.’ 
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27 contemporary, Kusün ... contemporary Kusan 
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THE DATE OF KALIDASA' 


काळीं देवीं मनसि निहितां पूजयित्वा मयादौ 
कालस्तस्य प्रथितयशसः कालिदासाह्वयस्य | 
सभ्यत्वं वै खलु गतवतो वि क्रमादित्यनाम्ना 
राज्ञो दिष्टः सुललितकवेस्तथ्यमीमांसनेन ॥ 
अश्वाख्यो यो जिनवरकविद्ुद्धकान्यादिकता 

पूर्व जातो नहि रघुकवेनिश्चयोऽसौ दढ़ो A | 
sardaa विद्वुधनिकराः पक्षपातं विसृज्य 
तुष्टः स्याद्यन्‌ मयि किल गुरुः श्रीमहानन्ददेवः ॥ 


Mr. K. G. Sankara has tried to show in the second 
number of the Indian Historical Quarterly (vol. I, pp. 309—316) 
that in spite of the almost unanimous view of scholars to the 
contrary, Kalidasa should be assigned to the first century before 
Christ, and he seems to me to have made a strong case. 
Mr. Sankara has before this expressed himself in favour of the 
usually assigned date of 4th—5th century A.D,? and his 
present change of view seems remarkable. When I was first 
acquainted with As$vaghosa's Saundarananda and its concluding 


! The following abbreviations, besides those most usual are used 
here :— Bu, for Buddhacarita, Sau. for Saundarananda, Ku for 
Iumárasambhava, Ra. tor Raghuvamsa, Me. for Meghadüta, ZZ. is 
for Smith's Early History of India (4th edition), C.Z.I. for 

ambridge History of India, D.A.A. for Pargiter's Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, LILO. for Indian Historical Quarterly, (Q.J.M.S. for 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythie Society, Bangalore, J. BORS. 
for Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 4.2.7. for 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, ALD. for G Jouveau-Dub- 
reuil’s Ancient History of the Deccan 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythie Society, vol VIII pp. 278 

292, vol. IX, 17—56, X, 188—190, and Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, vol. IT, pp. 189—191 
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verses in my undergraduate days I formed an impression that 
Asvaghosa was the borrower and not Kalidasa. Later studies 
confirmed me in my opinion. Iam therefore fully in accord 
with what Mr. Sankara now says about the relations between 
Kalidasa and Asvaghosa on p- 312 of this article. Some four 
years ago when lecturing to my class on the history of Sanskrit 
literature I began a thorough study of the question, which, 
unfortunately, could not be finished at ihe time. My studies 
haying now taken an altogether different line, I can no more 
hope to be able to return to it. But as some new facts had come 
to my notice or new interpretations occurred to me, which could 
probably be utilised by specialists in the field, I take this occasion 
of publishing them, unequivocally admitting the incomplete- 
ness and other deficiencies of my work. The present paper 
should be taken as a supplement to Mr. Sankara’s and should 
be read with it. 

Since Cowell published the Buddhacarita and wrote in its 
preface (pp. x, xi, xii) about the relation between Kalidasa 
and A$vaghosa, scholars have assumed that the former had 
borrowed from the latter. And this is but natural, for has not 
Darwin made evolutionists of us all? The “finished picture” 
must be later than and have come out of the “rude sketch,” 
for 
Buddhist tradition knows Aévaghosa as a great poet, and if 
Dr. Thomas is right in identifying him with Aryasüra 
Matyceta,* the number of works written by him was very 
large. Such a prolific writer would hardly lack in originality. 
One fragmentary drama has been discovered in Central A sia, 
claiming to be written by Aévaghosa, and two more found with 
this manuscript have been ascribed to him.? 


There is no inherent improbability in this assumption, 


and 


That Asvaghosa 


2 Kavindravacanasamuceaya, Introduction, p. 25 (also Album 
Kern, pp. 405—8, and Indian Antiq uary, pp. 345—360.), 

“The Bāriputraprakarana of Asvaghosa published by Profes- 
sor H. Lüders in the Sitzungsberichte der königlich preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 191 1, pp. 388—411 (with two 


xm plates) and Bruchstücke buddhistischer Dramen, hrsg. v. H. Liidera, 
. - Berlin, 1911. 
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was invited, according to Paramartha,* to give a literary form 3 
the Vibhāsī compiled by Katyayaniputra and others, clear y 
establishes his fame as a writer. There is also nothing 1n- 
congruous in the great Kalidasa’s borrowing here and there from 
this “Buddhist Ennius," for can it in any way detract irom 
the great merits of our poet Rabindranath Tagore, says à cer- 
tain scholar, that his poems show the influence of the Vaigna ra 
poets of medieval Bengal? I fully admit that this assumption 
of scholars has nothing unnatural about it, but is it grounded 
on so strong evidence that we must take it as correct ? Is not 
Hemacandra’s position in Jaina literature somewhat similar to 
that of Agvaghogsa in Buddhist and is not Hemacandra under a 
deep debt of gratitude to a whole host of preceding writers ? The 
analogy of our Rabindranath also seems to me to be inappro- 
priate, but I shall not discuss it here. I compared some of the 
similar passages in Kalidasa and Agvaghosa, and many of them 
clearly indicated who borrowed from whom—the uniform 
indication being that it was A$vaghosa who had borrowed. 
I had wanted to make a detailed study of all the works of 
A$vaghosa and to trace the development of his literary style, 
but inaccessibility of sources and the diversion of my own 
studies to other channels prevented me from doing all that I 
wanted to. But I present my unfinished picture before 
scholars in the hope that if they are convinced of its correct- 
ness in main features in spite of deficiencies, somebody better 
equipped than myself may some day take it up, finish it and 
remove its shortcomings. 


1 


Life of Vasubandhu, translated by J. Takakusu (° T'oung- 
pao," 1904—p. 12 of its reprint). Dr. Takakusu published in the 
JRAS. for 1905 a summary of Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu 
and a discussion of its contents. Scholars who are not satisfied with 
his views about Vindhyavasa and his identification with the author 
of the Sáükhyakariküs will do well to read his translation of Para- 
mürtha's Life of Vasubandhu in the“ 'l'oung-pao,? whose careful 


study led me to reject Dr, "'akakusu's own inferences. 
11 
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The concluding verses of the Saundarananda, referred to 
above, which set me on this track, are:— 


इस्येषा व्युपशान्तये न रतये मोक्तार्थगर्भाकृतिः 

श्रोतृणां ग्रहणार्थमन्यमनसां काब्योपचारात्कृता | 
यन्मोचषाव्कृतमन्यदत्र हि मया तत्काव्यधर्मात्‌ कृतं 

पातुं तिक्तमिवोषधं मधुयुतं हृद्यं कथं स्यादिति ॥ 
प्रायेणालोक्य लोकं विपयरतिपरं साक्षात्‌ प्रतिहतं 
काच्यब्याजेन तत्त्वं कथितमिह मया मोक्षपरमितति | 
azaga शामिकं यत्‌ तदवहितमितो ग्राह्य न ललितं 
पांशभ्यो धातुजेभ्यो नियतसुपकरं चामीकरमिति ॥ 


These verses show that Asyaghosa does not claim to be 

a professel poet. Actually he is more of a metaphysician (or 
a monk) than a poet, in spite of what Mr. Nariman says of 
him,’ for he is seldom so eloquent, so impressive, as when he 
writes on religions or philosophical topics. He has written 
this work “for the extinction of desire and not for enjoyment 
of pleasures " “in the form of a kavya,” “but making it contain 
teachings of salvation,” that its “readers (lit. listeners), who 
are by nature turned to other thoughts, may understand it (and 
takeit to heart) °; “what has been written elsewhere in the form 
of a religious text” is being repeated by our author “in the 
way of a kavya, as a bitter medicine is mixed with honey when, 
given to a patient to drink that it may be acceptable to him.” 
This at once shows that Asvaghosa writes under a constraint. 
He would rather write directly about moksa, as he says he has 
done already, but men are “ mad after things of enjoyment and 
averse to salvation”; he has therefore no help but “to teach 
salvation (which inyolves abandonment of all enjoyments) under 
‘the cloak of a (pleasant) kayya.” One should carefully 
ponder over these words. Would we expect originality here? 
Aévaghosa was out on paying the world in its own coin, 
or rather “pricking out the thorn with another" as the 
Sanskrit expression goes. He will charm men with the 


Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, Ist ed. (1920), p. 22. 
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poetic form they are accustomed to, but he will charm 
them out of their passions. Such a writer would best 
achieve his end by taking up the popular work or works of 
some professed poet or poets and modelling his work thereon 
and it seems to me that Asvaghosa has actually done this. I 
can never deny that Asvaghosa had the gifts of a true poet, 
that his Saundarananda and Buddhacarita! abound in highly 
poetical passages which eau rank with any other in Sanskrit 
literature and, whatever may be the ordinary expectation, he is 
not wanting in originality in his poetry. If a philosopher is 
constrained to write poetry, he will naturally read and try to 
imitate poems of professed poets ; but if he is himself not blessed 
by the Muses, his attempt will be a poor caricature. Such 
could not be the case with Asvaghosa who had the gifts of a 
real poet but whose lines were cast in other fields. He too 
seems to have turned to other models but his genius enabled 
him to transcend them soon. The last half of the concluding 
verse of the Saundarananda, “ तदूवुद्धवा शामिकं यत्‌ तदवहितमितो ग्राह्म न 
ललितं पांशुभ्यो धातुजेभ्यो नियतमुपकरं चामीकरमिति ,” “therefore dis- 
criminating, what is there conducive to the extinetion of desires 
in this work should be aecepted by readers and not what is 
about enjoyment, as pure gold is always accepted after 
separating it from the dross that adheres to it in the ore,” 
clearly indicates Asyaghosa’s models. Ts not the reader at 
once reminded of Kalidasa's “तं सन्तः श्रोतुमहंन्ति सदसद्ष्यक्तिहेतवः | 
हेम्नः संलक्ष्यते ह्यग्नौ विशुद्धिः श्यामिकापि aru? (Raghuvaniga, T. 10), 
“ood men who ean discriminate between good and bad should 
listen to this A@vya, for it is in fire that the purity or otherwise 
of gold is tested,” which in spite of differences shows a genetic 
| connexion? That Kālidāsa could have taken the idea from 
|. Aévaghosa and expressed it in a happy context is @ priori not 

impossible, but some of the other passages agreeing in the two 

authors clearly prove Asvaghoga’s indebtedness. ‘सय’ “ | 


I omit from consideration the Gandi-stotra and the other 
religious works, 


1 


| 
| 
| 
4 
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enjoyment,” is certainly a good description of Kalidüsa's poems, 
which are all lavish in their erotism, the bigger, the Raghu- 
‘ending in the sweet- 


‘ 


yamsa and the Kumarasambhava,’ both 
ness of erotics.” 

Since the publication of what Cowell wrote in his preface 
to the Buddhacarita (pp. x, xi), it has been customary to point 
out the great similarity between Buddhaearita, ITI, 13—24, and 
Raghuvaméía, VII, 5—12, but Mr. Sankara has done very 
well in pointing out that the similarity extends to two more 
verses (16 and 17) of the Raghuvatnga and that Kālidāsa has 
said the self-same words in Kumirasambhava, VIT, 56—70. I 
am in complete agreement with what Mr. Sankara says and 
I need not repeat his words. But a few sentences of the late 
Mr. Saradfranjan Ray on this subject deserve quotation : 
“When an author repeats in one book what he has written in 
another, it is sure sign that he is repeating his favourite ideas, 
On this consideration, the presumption is that Kalidasa 4s the 
author of these common ideas. If he were not, he would 
not have paraded them this way. The thief does not make 
a display of stolen goods.”? Another remark of Principal 
Ray, made with reference to the rising from sleep of 
Agvaghosa’s damsels to see the prince ( ताः स्रस्तकाञ्चीगुणविष्लिताश्च 
सुप्तप्रचुद्धाइुछकोच नाश्थ । व्वृत्तान्तविन्यम्तविभुषणाश्च कौवृहल्लेनापि war: 
[ gm: ? ] परीयु: n Bu, III. 14), may be quoted: “ The prince 
did not pass at midnight, and it is difficult to understand 
this sleep in high quarters.” ° Agvaghosa was obviously 

१] believe that Kalidasa wrote only the HE ; Bight alos and 
the rest came from another hand. What made the poet leave 
Kumárasambhava ‘a work certainly earlier than the Raghuvaméa 
mig Mae not me last writing of 1 he author) unfinished cannot 

e o ow. Did the impropriety of Jjaqaunmatüpitt- 
sambhogavarnanda occur to him and made him leave aside his pen ? 
Co. sn, Bech 

expl: ntim repetition of some lines of 


the poem in the later Raghuvaméa, For another possible explanation 
४९९ below. 


2 
i Sakuntala, 5th ed., Calcutta, 1920, Introduction, p. 24. 
Ibid., p. 25. 
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lescriptions in Kalidasa of bridegrooms 
nowadays held at night. 
days 


thinking of the two « 
going to the marriage, which 15 
doubt about similar custom in Kalidus 
VIL 63, “ तावत्पताकाकुलमिन्दुमौलिरुत्तोरणं राजपथं 


S 


ut some 
is cast by Ku., 
qq mana दिवापि कुर्थऽञ्योरस्राभिपेकद्वियुणद्य॒तीनि uw? where 
Mahideva is described as going by day." Be that as it may, 
the fourth line of Asvaghosa's verse, “ कौतृहलेनापि at: (aT: ? ) 
परीयुः 1,” “they went about surrounded on all sides by curiosity,” 
clearly betrays the influence of Ku, VIL 62, and Ra, VIL 11, 
“तासां सुखैरासवगन्थगमेंब्यांततान्तराः सान्द्रकुतूहलानाम्‌ । विलो लनेत्रश्नमरै- 
TAT: सहसख्रपत्राभरणा इवासन्‌ ॥” Kautühala (mentioned also in 
Kālidāsa’s verse) is conceived by ASvaghosa as surrounding * 
the damsels in imitation of the nefra-bhramara of Kalidasa’s 
beauties buzzing over their lotus-like faces. The simile of the 
lotus has not been forgotten by Aśvaghosa १३1 shall presently 


show. The last half of Bu, III. 23, “ घन्यास्य भायति शनेरवोचञ्‌ 


शुद्धे सनाभिः खलु नास्यभावात्‌,” “they said slowly with pure hearts 
and not from any other motive ‘Blessed is his wife,” 
completely proves, as Mr. Sank 
Agyaghosa was thinking of a similar occasion where the 
damsels did feel the dart of love. ‘That Aévaghosa had Kāli- 
proved without the possibility of 
the passages in the Raghuvamsa 


ara has pointed out, * that 


düsa's description in mind, is 
any doubt when we compare 


and the Kumirasambhava, particularly the following verses :— 


Ra. Ku. 
ता राघव दृष्टिभिरापिबन्त्यो तमेकद्श्यं नयनैः पिबन्त्यो 
नायों न जग्मुर्चिषयान्तराणि । नायो न जग्मुबिषयान्तराणि । 
तथा हि शेबेन्द्रियवृत्तिरासां तथाहि शेषेन्द्रियवृत्तिरासां 
सर्वात्मना चछुरिव प्रविष्टा ॥१२॥ सर्वात्मना wgRa प्रविष्टा ॥६४॥ 


mention of ज्योत्स्ना ? Probably 


1 Was Asvaghosa misled by the 
he places the prince's journey very early in the morning, 
a", my emendation for शता: which hardly makes any sense. 
* Similarly, Mr. Dhanapati Banerji, in Q. J. M. S., X., p. 87, and 
S, Ray, Sakuntalā ° Intro., pp. 27-8. I am indebted to Professor Dr. 
Radhakumud  Mukherji for having drawn my attention to 


Mr. Banerji’s paper. 
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Ra. Ku. 
स्थाने gat भूपतिभिः परोषेः स्थाने तपो दुश्चरमेतदर्थस्‌ 
स्वयंवरं साधुसमं स्त भोज्या | amar पेळवयापि तप्तम्‌ । 
qaia नारायणसन्यथासौ या दास्यमप्यस्य लभेत नारी 
लमेत कान्तं कथमात्मतुल्यम्‌ ॥१३॥ सा स्यात्कृतार्था किमुताङ्कशय्याम्‌ ley, à 
परस्परेण रुपृहणीयशो भं परस्परेण स्पूहणीयशोभं | 
न चेदिदं दन्द्रमयेजयिष्यत्‌ | न चेदिदं द्रन्ह्रमयोजयिष्यत्‌॥ é : 
अस्मिन्‌ gt रूपविधानयत्रः अस्मिन्‌ द्रये रूपविधानयलः å 
पत्युः प्रजानां वितथाउभविष्यत्‌ ॥१४॥ RA: प्रजानां विफलोऽभविष्यत्‌ ॥६६॥ 
रतिस्मरौ नूनमिसावभूतां 
राज्ञां aeg तथा हि बाळा | 
गतेयसात्मप्रतिरूपमेव 


मना हि जन्मान्तरसङ्गतिज्गम्‌ ।।१४॥ (Compare 8511111], V, भावस्थिराणि 
जननान्तरसौहृदानि ) 

न नूनमारूठरुपा शरीरम्‌ 
श्रनेन दुग्धं कुसुमायुधस्य | 
ब्रीडादमुं देवसुदीच्य मन्ये 
WARE: स्वयमेव कासः ॥६७॥ 
अनेन सम्बन्ध मुपेत्य दिष्ठ्या | 
मनोरथप्रार्थित मी श्वरेण । | 
मूर्धानमालि Ranan 
samt वध्यति शोळराजः ॥६८॥ 


Kalidasa seems 16 make the damsels smitten with love at 
the bridegroom's beauty and envious of the bride's (and bride’s 
fathers) fortune.’ This is altered hy ASvaghosa because Buddha 
is not a bridegroom going to marry and it also hurts his puri- 
tanism that the city damsels should thus feel attracted to a 
parapati (another woman's husband); hence his “ शुद्धेमनाभिः 
खलु नान्यभावात. ” A certain want of restraint seems manifest in 
Kalidasa’s beauties, but the damsels in Aévaghosa's poem are 
made to go out to see the prince ‘ wit} 
Ee क 


i 2 SE 


1 the permission of the elders ' 
ON FL CR e RR M 
Pee the portions in thick type above and "थिः 0मनार्म 
oe i न y] = also ‘fn नारीमनांसीय 
MEL m aN 17, and «me era चनिताकडाक्षे; 
St reter to the other women and 1 i 

us t f and not to the ad Indum: 

Le hose presence Aja is carried after this (VII. 19), REUS 


in the following verse 
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(जनेन मास्पेन कृताभ्यनुञ्ञाः Bu, 17. 13d). Does not this expres- 
sion when contrasted with Kalidisa’s “ इत्यं बभूवुः.. स्यक्ताव्यकार्याणि 
विचेष्टितानि (improved into विलोकनानि in Ra.)” ‘they thus behaved 
(or went out to see) leaving all other work’ show that the 
puritan is seeking to improve on his predecessor? Mr. Sankara 
has rightly drawn attention to the unnecessary repetitions in 
Aśvaghosa and these clearly indicate a novices hand. There 
is a slight indelicacy in Ku, VII. 60 (and Ra, VII. 9) 
« जाठास्तरप्रेषितष्टिरन्या प्रस्थानभिन्नां न वबन्ध नीवीस्‌ । नाभिप्रविष्टाभरणप्रभेण 
हस्तेन तस्थावळम्ब्य वासः ॥” which is in characteristic’ Kalidasean 
style and Agvaghosa has avoided it by combining this verse 
and the following one ( “ प्र्धाचिता सत्वरमुत्यिताया: पदे पदे दुनिमिते 
गळन्ती | कस्याश्रिदासीद्रशना तदानीमड्गुष्टमूळापिंतसूत्रशेषा u?) into his 
own “ताः स्रस्तकाञ्ञीगुणविन्निताश्च सुपतप्रवुद्धाकुळले।चनाश्र । वृत्तान्तविन्यस्तविभूषणाश्र 
कौतृहलेनापि war (uan १) परीयुः ॥” (Bu. VIL 14). Js not 
“sist समर्थांपि तु गन्तुमन्या गतिं Rane ययौ न तर्णम्‌ । हिया प्रगल्भानि 
निगृहमाना? रहःप्रयुक्तानि विभूषणानि? ॥ of Bu, HL 17 somewhat 
obscure and intelligible only in thelight of ताः सरस्तकाज्चीगुणविज्निताश्च,? 
ete, of Kalidasa, just quoted? In Kalidasa's description, 
the bridegroom passes when the ladies are at their toilets 
which they leave at once. A$vaghosa makes the damsels 
rise from their sleep ? to see the prince pass by. Reference 
to finished or unfinished toilet is therefore impossible; but 
Aévaghosa has repeatedly spoken of the ornaments of 


ET ' My apologies to the author of the abla Aes for this expres- 
sion, 

* Kern's emendation हिया naon बिनिगृहमाना, quoted with approba- 
tion by A, Gawronski (Rocznik Oreyantalistyezny, L, p. 23), is an un- 
happy one. How can one be pragalbha (=shameless) through Arī 
(=shame)? The text as it stands gives quite good sense: the 
damsels felt ashamed of the jingling noise of the ornaments (mekha- 
là) worn near the privates, But that Asvaghosa makes the damsels 
hide (fingar) these ornaments—an ineffective way of stopping their 
noige—and not take them off shows how much he was obsessed by 
the ideas of Kalidasa. Asvaghosa’s attempts at varying his models 
often launches him in ludicrous situations. 

— there is nothing incongruous in AsvaghoSa’s 
गुःप्रबरद्धाकुननाचना:--]10 may have made the prince pass very early in the 
morning when all persons had left not their beds. 
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the ladies, which do suggest the toilet chamber. Kāli- 
dāsa’s texts therefore must have been before ASvapghogn, 
The idea in Kālidāsas single verse “ara मुखेरासवगन्धगभे. 
ब्या्ान्तराः सान्द्रकुतूहळानास्‌ | विलालनेत्रश्रमरेरवाच्षाः सहस्रपत्राभरणा इवासन्‌ |p? 
(Ku., VIL 62; Ra, VIL 1 1) is repeated twice by ASvaghogn: 
^ वातायनेभ्यस्तु विनिःखतानि परस्परोपासितकुण्डलानि । stat विरेजु सुँखपङ्कूजानि 
सक्तानि हस्येष्विव पङ्कजानि ॥१६॥ वातायनानासविशाळभावाद'्योन्यगण्डापित- 
कुण्डलानि । सुखानि रेजुः प्रमदोत्तमानां बद्धाः कळापा इब पङ्कजानाम्‌ di^ 
Does not this clearly indicate who is the plagiarist here? T} 


18 
puritanic monk has taken care to omit 


“the fragrance of 
wine." And “st fe व्यायतपीनवाहू रुपेश साक्षादिव पुष्पकेलुः ” (Bu, 
II. 24 a, b) clearly betrays the influence of Ra. VIT. 1 5, and 
Ku, VIL 67, quoted above: 

Professor Cowell said about these agreements : “We mus 
not forget here that in Kālidāsa the description only belongs to 


an episode in the main poem,—in the Buddhist author it is 


a 
natural incident in one of the most important chapters of the 
whole work. Kalidasa merely brings in a few characteristic 
details, as he is hurrying on to the marriage and the subse 
quent attack by the disappointed rivals ; Aévaghosa dwells 
in a more leisurely way on the various attitudes and gestures 
of the women, in order to bring out in bolder relief the central 
figure of the hero." "These statements seem very strange to 
us. The description in Kalidasa has as great 


connexion with 
the main theme 


as in ASvaghoga, or rather it may be said that 
the latter's description is highly inappropriate. [t should be 
noted that the object of feminine curiosity in Kālidāsa is a bride- 
groom going to marry. Women st ill flock to windows and 
roofs of houses, everywhere in India, when a bridegroom passes 
through the streets in proce 

a hurried description but an indispensable thing in an Indian 
poem. For A$vaghoga no justification can be ६ 
the women did is altogether out of place there. 
seems to haye bee 


í n ü to tread in the 
3 and then to introduce his religious sug 


hown ; what 
His only motive 
path of professed poets 
gestions ; this he does in 
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v. 94 e, dam श्रियं घर्ममुपेग्यतीति तस्मिन्‌ हिता गारवमेव sm." but 
unfortunately with some abruptness. The very fact that 
Kalidasa’s is a short description and Asvaghosa's a “ leisurely” 
one should indicate, unless anything is known or can be 


“established to the contrary, that the latter is the later writer. 


Is not A$vaghosa more lavish in his expressions in both his 
works than the renowned master of Vaidarbhi style? And 
are we not aware of the increase in verbosity in Sanskrit litera- 
iure with the progress of time ? One such late poet felt con- 
strained to say in a moment of self-realisation, “ae सुरारेरमरेः 
सुमेरोरानीय यस्योपचितस्य crgo अवन्ति नाद्दामगिरां कवीनामुच्छ्रायसौन्दर्यगुणा 
aren: ” > What the Professor says about the impending attack 
by the disappointed rivals becomes altogether meaningless the 
moment we substitute the Kumarasambhaya in the place of the 
Raghuvatiiga, for no such incident awaits the bridegroom in the 
former poem. Professor Cowell (p. xi of his Preface) did 
not shrink from tracing A$vaghosa's influence in Ramayana 
(V. 9-11), but a more sensible writer makes ASyaghosa the 
imitator.” [am fully conscious of possible Buddhist influences? 
over Kalidasa’s mind, but what the learned Professor has put 
down as a Buddhist idea (Preface, xi) fails to appear to me as 
such. Buddhism seems to have become a name to conjure 
with and we often find things soberly put down under its 
especial label, which are neither Buddhist nor Jaina, nor even 
Brahmanical, but simply Indian. 

In comparing As$vaghosa and Kālidāsa, the Buddhacarita 
is generally placed by the side of the Raghuvaméa. But a 
careful study has convinced me that the Buddhacarita agrees 
more with the Kumarasambhava than with the Raghuvawsa 
which resembles the Saundarananda more. The editor of the 


s Sisupalavadha, IV. 10. 

* Keith, “Classical Sanskrit Literature," p. 23. 

* In an ahinsz tendency. Are the influences Buddhist or 
Jaina? here was a strong Jaina settlement in Western India in the 


first century B.C. when, as I shall show below, our poet lived. 
12 


, 
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Saundarananda has suggested (Preface, iy) that the Buddha. 
carita was written earlier than the Saundarananda, but T have 
little hesitation in rejecting this view. Any one who reads the 
two books carefully will feel convinced that MM. Pandit 
H. P. Shastri has here gone wrong. Professor Keith? 
rightly considers the Buddhacarita to be the later work. Tt ig 
because the Saundarananda is his first kàvya that ASvaghosn 
wrote those apologetic lines at the end of the work. When 
writing the Buddhacarita, his fame asa poet must have been 
established and he needed no apology. But, of course, we have 
no means now to determine what were exactly the last words 
of the Buddhacarita. The Chinese translation ? seems to be 
a condensed version. “To sing the praises of the lordly monk, 
and (declare) his acts from first to last, 2309; without self- 
seeking or self-honour, without desire for personal renown, but 
following what the scriptures suy, to benefit the world...9310"* 
seems to be connected with the first half of verse 2309, viz, 
“And having shown the way to all the world, who would not 
reverence and adore him?" 
been my aim’ is to be supplied to complete the sense seems un- 
warranted. I shall now give some of the grounds on which I 
have guessed the especial connexion between the Saundarananda 
and the Raghuvatnéa and between the Buddhacarita and the 
Kumàrasambhava. The parallels I adduce below will not all 
Convince my readers but I doubt noi that some will and that 
the cumulative effect of the evidence will establish my case. 

To begin with tho Saundarananda, in the third verse of its 
first canto, “ eft यश्च eran] maga वशिष्ट | तपःशिष्टेपु शिष्येषु 
SC y amer Ww” said about the sage Gotama, seems (0 
— have been suggested by “ gate गां स यज्ञाय...” Ra, L 26, and the 

reference to Vasistha in the latter half of the first canto of Ba. 
to his cow in that and the 


and Beal’s supposition that ‘has 
pI 


| 


—— —— 
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verse “arte: प्रस्िग्धसटुशादूवळः । हविधू मवितानेन यः सदाभ्र 
garnit ॥? has some agreements with Ra. TT. 17, “a qaant- 
वराहयूथान्यावासतृचतोन्मुखबहि णानि, subo झ॒गाध्यासितशादबछानि श्यामायमा- 
नानि वनानि पश्यन्‌ u.” San, T. 10 “ नीवारफळसन्तुष्टेः स्वस्यैः शान्तेरनुत्सुकेः । 
आकीर्णोंडपि तपेभ्रज्ञों: शून्यशून्य इवाभवत्‌॥? has certainly a resemblance 
with Ra, I. 50, *' आकीर्ण्रपिपल्लीनामुट्जद्वाररोधिभिः । अपत्यैरिव नीवार- 
भागधेयोचितैस् गैः ॥? and Ra, T. 52, * आतपात्ययसंज्षिप्तनीवारासु निषादिमिः । 
सृगैर्षतिंतरोमन्थमूटजाङ्गन भूमिषु w? (also, Sak, T Act, “ नीवाराः शुकगर्मका- 
टरमुखभ्रष्टास्तरूण्पामधः TATA: कचिदिङ्गुदीफलभिदः सूच्यन्त एवोपळाः। विश्वासो- 
पगमादभिन्नयतयः शब्द सहन्ते स्गास्तोयाधारपथाश्च वल्कळशिखानिस्यन्दरेखा ङ्कि- 
ताः॥”). There is reference to the sacred fires in Sau, T. 11 
and also in Ra, T. 53. Ra, T. 50 and 52, just quoted, seem 
also to have some connexion with Sau, 1. 12, “ विरेजुः हरिणा 
यत्र सुप्ता मेध्यासु वेदिषु । सलाजैर्साधवीपुष्पैरुपहाराः कृता इव wu" The following 
verse of the Saundarananda, ^f चुद्ररूगा यत्र MARAR: समं ait: | 
शरण्येभ्यस्तपस्विभ्यो विनय शिक्षिता ga ॥” seems to contain matter from 
two different verses of the Raghuyauisa: *( ळताप्रतानाद्म्थितैः स 
केशैरधिज्यधन्वा विचचार दावम्‌ ।) रक्षापदेशान्सुनिहोमधेनाथन्यान विनेष्यन्निव 
guaza” 11. 8 and “ ( शशाम gza विना दुवाझिरासी द्विशेषा फलपुष्प- 
afl) ऊनं न सत्वेष्वधिको sur तस्मिन्‌ वनं गोप्तरि गाहमाने ॥” 
IL 14, Agvaghosa makes the Ksudra-mrgas ( small animals ’) 
roam in peace with mrgas. But mrga, by iiself, does not mean 
only the big animal or the ferocious animal, either of which 
must have been meant by the poet, as शान्ताः ( peaceful) and 
विनयं शिक्षिताः (taught lessons of gentleness’) unmistakably 
indicate. Kalidasa has expressly mentioned the ferocious and 
big animals ( ° दुष्टसस्वान? “अधिकः ? ) and he has also made them 
and not the weak animals taught lessons of gentleness. This 
shows that in spite of his attempts at variation, Asvaghosa 
has betrayed his indebtedness to Kalidasa, “ निगूडज्ञानपौरुषम्‌ ” 
in Sau, T. 52, may have some connexion with Ra, I. 20, “ तस्य 
संत्रृतमन्त्रस्य गूढ़ाकारेङ्गितस्य च । फलानुमेयाः ग्रारम्भाः संस्काराः प्राक्तना इव T 
Similarly Sau, 1. 56, * यस्मादन्यायतस्ते च कञ्ञिञ्ञाचीकरत्करम्‌ | तस्मादल्पेन 
कालेन तत्तदाप॒पुरन्‌ पुरम्‌ ॥” may have been suggested by Ra, T. 18; 
* प्रजानामेत्र भूत्यर्थं स ताभ्यो वलिमग्रहीत्‌ | सहस्रगुणमुसल्रष्डुमादत्ते हि रस रविः ॥” 
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The last verse of Saundarananda, canto 1, ** आचारवान्‌ विनयवान्‌ 
नयवान्‌ क्रियावान्‌ धाय नेन्द्रियसुखाय ध्वुतातपत्र:। तद्आतृमिः oa: स 
जुगोप राष्ट्र संक्रन्दनो द्विमिवाजुरुता सरुद्धिः ॥7 has certain resem- | 
blances, in words, ideas or allusions, to three consecutive verses | 
in Raghuyatiiga, canto T (24-26) : “ प्रजानां विनरयाधानाद्रचषणाञ्ूरणादपि i M 
स पिता पितरस्तासां केवल जन्महेतवः ॥ स्थित्यै दण्डयतो दण्ड्यान्‌ परिणेतुः 
प्रसूतये | अप्यर्थकामौ तस्यास्तां धमे एव मनीषिणः दुदोह गां स यज्ञाय | 
शस्याय मघवा दिवम्‌। सम्पद्विनिमयेनोभौ gage.” Tt should í 
be noticed that the order has been preserved by Aśvaghosa. 
Before I pass on to the next canto of the Saundarananda, 
T must draw the attention of my readers to a particular feature 
of these resemblances. One may object about my inferences 
that such coincidences are natural when there is agreement in 
the subject-matter and they do not necessarily imply borrowing. 
But would resemblances extend so far and be also almost in | 
ihe same order without a genetic connexion? I have shown | 
that some passages in Aévaghosa can be explained only in the 
light of Kalidasa's words. Kālidāsa therefore must have 
written first. Then the pre-history of the Sakyas and their 
i wanderings in the forest (the subject-matter of Sau, 1.) which 
gave occasion to ASvaghosa to write those passages resembling 
Ra, I, properly form no part of his real story. His main theme 
is the conversion of Nanda, half-brother of the Buddha, and all 
that is directly connected with it—including Nanda’s birth and 
ancestry. What comes before canto TI is therefore irrelevant. 
But Kalidasa is writing the whole history of the Raghus and he 
must start from the very beginning, Then, his sending of the 
king Dilipa to the forest has an artis a 


timatel stie significance and is in- 
mately connected with the poc í 
pately connected with the poet's own deep love of nature. 


us M. proceed with the second canto of the 

rananda, We notice the similarity of verse 4, “ quenter न 

iwi नच mn । तेजखी न च न owe: कर्ता च न च॑ 

greatest prince in faving 1 Ri oii lonk 

3 18 Rima, He ha ive lont 

iti st before he became king. 1) 1001000000. 
1] 


i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


ng in the woods, [pity Dasaratha obtained Rima 
aac: hans S. Dilipa’s forest hf. for Ü 
he story prepares ug foy त or progeny at th 
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विस्मित; ॥” with Ra, I. 21-23 “ जुगोपात्मानसत्रम्तो भेजे घर्मेसनातुरः | 
BIH राददे disse: सुखमन्वभूत्‌ ॥ ज्ञाने मोन क्षमा शक्तौ त्यागे cara: | 
गुणा गुणानुबन्धित्वात्तस्थ सप्रसवा इच ॥.” Tt is difficult to avoid connect- 
ing v. 6, “यः पूर्व राजभियाँतां यियासुधर्मपद्वतिस्‌ । राज्यं दीक्षामिव वहन्‌ 
कृत्तेनान्‍्वगसत्पितुन्‌ू ॥7 with Ra, 1. 17, “ रेखामात्रमपि छुण्णादा मनोरवैत्सनः 
परम्‌ | न व्यतीयुः प्रजास्तस्य नियन्तु्ने मितृत्तयः ॥? and the next verse, ˆ यस्य 
सुब्यवहाराच रक्षणाच्च सुखं प्रजाः। शिश्यिरे aaa: fep uar" 
with Ra, 1. 24, “ जानां विनया'वानाद्रक्षणादू भरणादपि । स पिता पितरस्तासां 
daz angaa: Ww’; Sau. LL 7 seems an almost exact but none- 
the-less a puritanic paraphrase of Ra, I. 24. One verse of the 
tashuvainéa (I. 28) “द्वेष्योऽपि सम्मतः शिप्स्तस्यातेस्य यथोषध्रम्‌ । त्याज्यो 
दुष्ट प्रियोऽप्यासीदङ्युलीवोरगचता ("seems to have supplied matter to 
two verses of the Saundarananda, IT. 22-23, “ (ग्राकुक्षत्‌ वपुषा दृष्टीः 
प्रजानां चन्द्रमा इव) । परस्वं शुवि area, महाविपमिवो (वो) रगस्‌ ॥ नाक्रक्षत्‌ 
विषये तस्य कश्चित्‌ केश्रित्‌ कचित्‌ क्षतः । ' अदिक्षत्‌ तस्य ह स्स्थमातेभ्यो 
awi aq.” | cannot help thinking that ASvaghoga wrote the 
second verse “amaa,” because the other ideas connected with 
उरग (क्षत and आते) in Kalidasa’s verse could not be given a 
place in Sau, IL 22. This passage ought to decide 
Asvaghosa's debt to Kalidasa. The first half of Sau, II. 23, 
may have been suggested by Ra, L 46, “ काप्यभिख्या तयोरासीदू 
ब्रजतो : शुद्धवेशयाः । हिमनिर्भुक्तयोयोगे चित्राचन्द्रमसोरिव ॥.” In Sau, 
LT. 53, “सूर्यरशिमभिरलिप्टं घुष्पवपं [:] पपात खात्‌। दिगवारणकराधूताद्‌ AN- 
धादिव ॥,” there may be some influence of Ra, I. 60, “तस्मिन्‌ करे 
पाळयितुः प्रजानामुत्पश्यतः सिंहनिपातसुग्रम्‌। अवाडमुखस्योपरि पुष्पन्नष्टि: पपात 
विद्याधरहस्तमुक्ता ॥,? though, of course, one cannot be sure. But 
Sau, IL 54, “ दिवि दुन्दुभयो नेदुर्दीव्यतां मरुतामिव | दिदीपेऽत्यधिकः qe 
शिवश्च पवना बची ॥? has too much in commen with Ra, I. 14, 
“Ra: Agie qq: सुखाः प्रदक्षिणार्चिहविरभिराददे | बभूव सवे शुभशंसि 
तत्व॒णं wir हि लोकाभ्युदयाय ताइशाम्‌ ॥ ” to allow of chance coinci- 
dence, In Sau, II. 58, “दीघेबाहुमहावक्षाः सिंहांसा quur: । agantur 
( यो नाम सुन्दरोपपर्द दधे ) ॥? is noticeable persistent influence of 


1 phe reading 4: of the paper manuscript conveys no sense 


and the editor seems justified in preferring the reading of the palm- 


leaf manuseript. 
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Kalidasa, in spite ofa conscious effort at variat ion 3 of. Re. OT io 
* व्यूढोरस्को ज्रृषस्कन्ध : शाळप्रांशुर्महाश्ुजः ( आत्मकर्मच्चसं देहं wat धर्म 
इवाश्रितः ) ॥.? Or, may we think that the variation! in ASvaghosa 
is due to wrong memory? 

After Asvaghosa had written two cantos a flow must have 
set in in his style, and his obligations to Kālidāsa diminish after 
this. But the seventh verse of canto 4, “at सुन्दरीं चेन्न ळभेत 
नन्दः सा वा निपेवेत न तं unma Fe Hd तद्‌ विकलं न शोभेतान्योन्यहीनाविव 
रात्रिचन्द्रौ ॥” has a sure genetic connexion with Ra, VIT. 14, and 
Ku, VIL 66, “परस्परेण स्पृहणीयशोभं न देदिदं ्रन्द्रमयोजयिष्यत्‌ | अस्मिन्‌ 
ga रूपविधानयलः पत्युः प्रजानां वितथोऽभविष्यत्‌ 7 That Kalidisa is 
original is proved by the fact that the idea recurs again and 
again in his works, so much so, that it seems to have been 
connected with the poets own philosophy of life. Compare 
Ra, L 33, “ तस्यामात्माचुरूपायामात्मजन्मससुत्सुकः etc.” Ku. L 18, प 
dat सुनीनामपि माननीयाम्‌ आत्मानुरूपां विधिनापयेसे ? and Sakuntala V 
“ त्वम्डतासग्रसरः wats नः शकुन्तला मूतिमतीव सत्किया । समानयंः 
स्लुल्यगुणं वधूवरं चिरस्य वाच्यं न गतः प्रजापतिः ॥.”? These and other 
similar passages in Kalidasa make one infer that the poet had 
personal experience of the blessings of an anurtipa wife. To 
continue, the first line of Sau, IV. 8, “ कन्दर्परत्योरिव लक्ष्मभूतम्‌ 
(अमेदनान्योरिव नीडभूतम्‌ । प्रहपतुप्व्योरिव पात्रभूतं) g सहारंस्त 
मदान्वभृतम्‌ 6" may have been suggested by the verse following 
Ra, VIL 14 quoted above, viz, ** रतिस्मरो नूनमिमावमूतां (राजां 9893 
menfa बाळा । गतेयमात्मप्रतिरूपमेव मने हि जन्मान्तरसङ्गतिञ्ञम्‌ ॥? ). Passing 
on to Sau, IV. 42, “तं wa quud चकर्ष भार्यानुरागः पुनराचकर्ष | 
o सोऽनिश्रयान्‌ नापि ययौ न तस्थौ aigi राजहंस; UU may sem 
. to B model of Kalidasa’s famous “ तं वीक्ष्य वेपथुमती सरसाः 
ष्टिनिकेपणाः maganze । मार्गांचळव्यतिकराक्ु्रितेव सिन्धुः शेळाधिरा- 
pal Ee E ER ond 

er and not a lion's that can be an objec? 


à व १ 
यय Asvaghosa has made Nanda have the shoulders 0f 
mo We eyes of a bull! Kalidag 


as we would put it m 


T a does not mention the eye? 
ey toons are likened to those of a bull. Poor 
Pus a variation but betrayed his plagiarism. 
2 n it Nà 7 
eo a A isos कन Khiste of Benares would 
का c re$ le, 11, 54 ५ »..ती भदे मपि च ते विद्या ता fag, 
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जसनया न॑ ययो न तस्थो u” (Ku, V. 85) as the editor of the 
Saundarananda prob ibly believe But when we turn to 
the Buddhacarita, W find Asvaghosa trying to introduce the 
famous expression न यथान तस्थौ ? in an unhappy setting 
The tenth canto of the Buddhacarita begins with a description 
of the Prince's entrance Into Rajagrha and we have a verse 
here, “ गास्भीयसोजश्च निशम्य तस्य aga dig पुरुपानतीत्य । विसस्सिय तन्न 
जनस्तदानीं स्याणुबतस्येच वृषध्वजस्य W? (Bu, X. 3). The simile in 
the last line, have any meaning, must refer to something 
well-known. But it 18 not well known that Siva was “ the 
eynosure of ne iehbouring eyes.” L cannot therefore help inter- 
ring that ASvaghosa was alluding to Kumar isambhava, VIL. 51, 
““तस्थोपकण्ठे घननीलकण्ठः कुतूहलाडुन्सुखप[रच्टः | स्ववाणचिह्नादवतीय 
मागांदासनब्नभुए छसियाय दुवः॥ ? where Siva attracts peoples’ eager eye 
because he is a bridegroom coming to marry. But our author is 
then reminded, by the association of ideas, of Ku, V. 84 “डता 
गासप्य 1म्यथवेति वादिनी चचाल बाला स्तनभिन्नवल्कला । स्वरूपमास्थाय च ता 
कृतस्मितः समाळलम्वे वूषराजकत नः y” and he cannot resist the tempt- ; 
ation of once more imitating ihe famous expression ने ययौ 
a ait" in the following verse of Kumara (V. 85) and he forci- 
bly brings it in Im his next verse, “q At याऽन्येन यया स तस्था 
यश्चान्न तस्थां पाथ arangi | ga यया. यः सदय सधीर यः कश्चदास्त aa 
Grama n.” The fact that न here belongs to another word and 
the second st had to be substituted by स C) show ihe effort of 
Afgvachosa. “तं प्रेष्य” in Asvaghosa, it should be noticed, corre- 
sponds to Kalidasa’s “तं बीच? Dhave no hesitation therefore in 
oncluding that Sau., IV. 42, has been suggested by Ku., V. 85,4 
conclusion in which I am conti med by the fact that its last line, 
tC तरंस्तरझेष्विव राजहंसः ? is rather inappropriate: the swan when 
swimming through the waves does not seem stationary This 
passage is thus decisive tn showing Asvaghose's posteriority. 
Any further 1 csemblance with the R ighuvan sa I have not 
noted yet, but I suspec that a detailed comparison may reveal 


! Preface, p. v 
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the continued influence of Kalidasa over the Saundarananda 
Its sixth canto, for example, describing the laments of Sundari 
may have been influenced by the fourth canto (A ativiläpa) 
of the Kumārasambhava. In spite of characteristic differences 
due to Kama’s death in the Kumarasambhava and Nanda’g 
accepting of the order in the Saundarananda, we have some 
agreement in their structure. Rati laments by herself, then 
Vasanta comes, her sorrow is increased and she wants to die 
Sati with Kima’s remains ; but a voice from the sky com- 
mands her to desist from her purpose and assures her of a 
reunion with her lord. In the Saundarananda, Sundari too 
laments by herself, and when she is joined by another woman 
she thinks her husband is coming, but she realises her mistake 
and her sorrow is increased, particularly when she learns her 
husband's fate. A sensible attendant now admonishes her 
that as a queen of the Iksvaku family she should exult over 
her husband's retirement to the forest (^ इच्चाकुवंशे ह्यभिकाडिःक्तानि 
amaga तपोवनानि? VI. 39) and should not be sorrowful 
(“ वीतस्प्रह्ठा धर्ममनुग्रपन्न:ः कि aga रोदिषि हपकाले ” VI 43)' This 
makes the parallelism complete, so far as the circumstances 
could permit. But (false) hope of reunion with Nanda (which 
is really impossible) was also thought necessary by our author 
to be given to Sundari by another maid (verses 45—48). Does 
not this indicate that Aévaghosa wrote after Kalidasa? The 
| thought in Ku, IV. 19, “विवुधेरसि यस्य दारुणैरसमाप्ते परिकर्मणि eat 
E तमिम कुरु दक्षिणेतरं चरणं निर्मितरागमेहि मे ous could be taken to have 


' I cannot help reading in Sau., VI, 39 40 (राजपि ax eger धर्मात 
WAT जातु कोप; । taaa हारिकाडलितानि angaa तपोद्रमानि ॥प्रायेण Saa aP 
Tver भाशा विदिता;स्त्रियस्त । तपोबनानीव गृष्टाणि दाता miai कामबदाश्रितानात n) an influence 
of and an improvement on Ra. ITI 70 ( 

किकुद rar यूने ठितातप्रदारणन । मूनिवभतरुच्छाया देव्या तदा स्ट 
5 म"). ‘The idea of heritage in Ady. 
is amama ” in Kalidasa and Sau., VI, 40 probably at 

alteration from garasi देव्या तदा. मळ maA” necessitat 
rence of the situation 
to the forest in Ra, VIII. 11, cte. 


a ब्रिपयछा हत्तात्गा यथाविधि gl 
Frfaà गलित वयर riore 
aghoga is probably suggested 


Kalidasa repeats the idea | 
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been suggested by canto IV of the Saundarananda (partieularly 
verse 34, “नाई यियासोरयुरुदर्शनार्थम्‌ हामि कतुः तव धर्मपीडाम्‌। गच्छायंपुत्रेहि 
च शीघ्रमेव विशेपको magi न शुष्कः n”), because Kalidasa has not 
informed us ere this of Kama’s having been called away from 


, Rati’s presence only alter he had painted her right foot But 


that conclusion is barred by the exact nature of the parallelism 
between Ku, IV. and Sau. VI, indicated above, and by the two 
or three decisive cases of Agvaghoga’s obligation to Kalidasa 
mentioned already. I therefore suppose that A$vaghosa him- 
self derived some suggestions from Ku, IV. 19, for his own 
story and he made his hero leave his beloved when she had 
just painted her cheeks.” Similarly there may be some 
influence of Raghuyaméga, canto VIII (Aja-vilapa), over the 
seventh canto of the Saundarananda, where Nanda laments 
over his separation from Sundari. 

In the Saundarananda, Asśvaghosa s peaks of some 

, o i 

princes, believed to have been descended from the Iksvükus, 
and itis natural that he should turn to the Raghuvaméa 
of Kalidasa which describes the early Iksvükus. My studies 
have led me to the conclusion that Agvaghosa had before 
him the Kumiürasambhava of Kalidasa, when he next 
took up the Buddhacarita. The reason is not far to seek: 
both Siva and Buddha are mérajits, ie, conquerors of 
Mara, with this difference that Aévaghosa's hero conquers 
Mara for everand does not come under him again as 
Siva does—we have therefore a simile here of the afte 

! Nor does Kalidasa tell us in the third Act of Sakuntalà of the 
incident about the deer (Dirghipiüüga) Sakuntald refers to in the 
fifth. He was the least prosaic of poets. 

* Külidàsa makes Kama dye the feet of Rati with lac, but our 
puritanic author would improve by making Sundari paint her 
cheeks and that herself. But is it an improvement? Tradition 
has it that when Jayadeva had written, “ स्परगरलखण्डनं मम शिरसि «vas ate 
प्रदपश्रवमुदा रग॒ his piety began to torment him and the poor Brahmin 
felt constrained to pen through the line दोह Noir but the 
Lord, so the story says, Himself came in Jayadeva’s absence and 
re-wrote what Jayadeva wanted to remove, But, of course, these are 


ideas of a different plain of thought. 
13 
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class." Though Asvaghosa mostly used the Iuinürasambhaya 
when writing the Buddhacarita, the Raghuvaniga wag not 
altogether forgotten. I give below my reasons for this view., 
We have references to the Kailisa in verses 3 and 91 of 
the first canto of the Buddhacarita in not very happy settings 
and they seem to suggest that Kailāsa has been unnecessarily 
mentioned only because the author was thinking of the Lord 
of Kailasa, described in the Kumarasambhava; the second 
half of v. 21, “ aaa भान्तोऽपि हि चन्द्रपादा भजन्ति कैलासगिरी विशेषम्‌ ? 
is particularly suggestive. But these references are not decisive 
and I do not want to press them. But verse 11 of the same 
canto, “ खुजेन यस्याभिहृताः पतन्तो द्विपद्‌द्विपेन्द्राः समराङ्गणेषु। उद्घान्तमुक्ता- 
प्रकरेः शिरोभिभक्तय व पुष्पाञ्जलिभिः प्रणेमुः ॥” certainly suggests Kumara- 
sambhava, L 6, ^ud तुपारखतिधोतरक्त saa git हतक्रिपानाम्‌ विदन्ति 
मार्ग नखरन्धसुक्त्मुक्ताफलेः केसरिणां किराताः॥.” ‘The fact that Kali- 
dasa speaks of actual elephants and actual gajamotis and 
Asvaghosa figuratively of enemy-kings as elephants and of 
pearls in their crests as gajemotis conclusively proves that 
A$vaglosa was influenced by Kālidāsa and not the other way. 
Udvanta in ASvaghosa is inappropriate and seems to be 
simply due to Kalidisa’s muktair. [In verse 22, “ मायापि तं 
ER D aes जळलदावलीच । दानाभिवर्षः परितो जनानां 
: 5 चुकार ॥ we may have some influence of 
A IL 12, o कुमारझत्याकुशळेरनुष्टिते भिपग्‌मिराप्तेरथ गर्भभर्मणि । पतिः 
um ता दिय * and, may be 
१» सैहेखगुणमुत्त्रष्ट्मादत्त हि रसे रविः ”]. Tt is true 


1 —— - US 
I am gla t ४ 
Banerji: “ era ot the following from Mr. Dhanapati 
place, Siva succumbed ri another fling at Kalidasa in a different 
Buddha could not be suid the influences of Mara or Madana, But 
यती ind Mara wonders at the fact. This 
is revenge ne to Asva Ghosha. Jt seems 
0 overcome À Asva Ghosha, for in his epic, not only 
This elaborations, in my opini npa but are themselves overcome. 
kara op Y doubt” (0, J. M, 8. X ‘gpd, chronology of the poets 
NN vaghoga (pp. 263-73 pp D. l'hestory in ihe Sütrülaft- 
sara, preserved in tl : Jabout the tussle of Upagupt« with 
E Kumärasambha ma te Divyavadang गित कार f Upagupta. 3 
: va, in that Buddha ig ther ows the influence of th 

: puro iere said to have tolerated Mara. 
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that there is nothing in the Tibetan and Chinese versions of the 
Buddhacarita corresponding to the first 24 verses of Cowell's 
Sanskrit text,’ but we should not conclude on that account 
the late date of this portion, for the Chinese version is 
throughout much shorter than the Sanskrit text and leaves out 
a good deal of important matter; the same may be also true 
of the Tibetan rendering.” Verses 95 and 26 of the Buddha- 
carita, “ ततः JAAA बभूव पुष्यस्तस्याश्च देव्या त्रतसंस्कृताया: । पार्श्वाव्सुतो 
लोकहिताय sub निवेदनं चेव निरामयं च ॥ प्रातः पयोदादिच तिग्मभानुः 
gua सोऽपि च सातकुक्षेः । रुफुरन्मयूखैविहितान्धकारेश्रकार लोकं कन- 
काबदातम्‌ ॥,” have a strong resemblance with Ku, I. 23-24, 
“ प्रसन्नदिक्‌ पांसुविविक्त वातं शङ्कस्वनानन्तरघुष्पतृष्टि। शरीरिणां स्थावरजङ्ग- 
माचां सुखाय तज्जन्मदिनं बभूव ॥ तया दुहित्रा सुतरां सवित्री रूफुरत्पभा- 
मण्डळ्या चकासे। विदूरभूमिनवमे धशत्दादुद्धिञ्चया र्रशलाकयेव Ou" and 
Ra, IIL 14, “ दिशः घसेदुरमेरुतो ag: सुखाः प्रदक्षिणाचिहविरभिराददे । बभूव 
सवे छुभशंसि ert भवो हि लोकाभ्युदयाय ताइशाम्‌ ll": of course, who is 
the borrower, A$vaghosa or Kālidāsa, cannot be decided in the 
present case. We have another resemblance between Bu, 1. 28, 
^ सुरप्रधानैः परिधार्यमाणो देहांशजाकैरनुरअयंस्तान्‌। सन्ध्याअ्रजालेपरि संनिविष्टः 
agaa विजिगाय लच्या, and Ku, 1. 25, “ दिने दिने सा परिवधे- 
साना लब्धोदया चान्द्रमसीव लेखा। giv ळावण्यमय़ान्‌ विशेषान्‌ ज्यो- 
त्स्नान्तराणीव कलान्तराणि ॥.” In Bu, 1. 32, “ स हि स्वगात्रप्रभयोज्ज्वलन्त्या 
Ama भास्करवन्सुमोप । महाहजाम्वूनदचार्वणां विद्योतयामास दिशश्च 
सर्वाः uu," we have the influence of Ra, III. 15, “ भ्ररिष्टशय्यां परितो 
विसारिणा सुजन्मनस्तस्य निजेन तेजसा । Ada: सहसा हतत्विषो 
बभूबुरालेख्यसमपिता इव U" and Ra, OX. 68, “ रघुवंशप्रदीपेन 
तेनाप्रतिमतेजस। । रक्षाग्रहगता दीपाः प्रत्यादिष्टा इवाभवन्‌ ॥,” both suggested 
probably by “mwera शिखयेव दीपखिसार्गयेव त्रिदिवस्य wm 
संस्कारवत्येव गिरा मनीपी तया स पूतश्च विभूषितश्च uy" of the Kumiara- 
sambhava (T. 28); in “ पाण्डरमातपन्नम ? of Bu, I. 87 ¢ too we 
may have the influence of “शशिप्रभं gaa” of Ra, IIT. 16 d. 
The fortieth verse of Buddhaearita, Canto T, “ यस्मिन्‌ प्रसूते 


1 Cowell's Buddhacarita, p. 4, n. 1. 
* I tried to secure some information about the Tibetan transla- 
tion but T did not succeed. 
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गिरिराजकीला वाताहता ARa भूश्चचाळ। सचन्दुना aasa? wma | 


दृष्टिगंगनादनभ्रात्‌ i,” has two verbal agreements (in the same order) 
with Kumārasambhava, I. 46, ® प्रवातनीलोात्पळनिविशेपमधीरविभेकि. 
तमायताक्ष्या । तया शृहीतं चु झूगाड्ननाभ्यस्ततो गृहीतं चु झुगा़नामिः qp and 
agreement in thought with Ku, I. 23 b, “'शक्ठुस्वनानन्तरपुष्पक्ृष्टि/? p 
should be noted that in Asvaghosa’s verse we have an unusual 
conceit, the coming down of lilies and lotuses, both water flowers, 
from the heavens, which could have been suggested only by the 
उत्पळ of Kumarasambhava, I. 46, coming after वात in the same 
verse and utilised by our author in the second line. When 
Asvaghosa had written the first half of the verse, his own words 
गिरिराज and वात probably suggested to him the beautiful verse 
in Kumarasambhava, (T. 46) describing the eyes of Giriraja’s 
daughter and also the one (I. 23 describing the effects of her 
birth. So much was our author's imagination haunted by the 
beautiful verses of the popular poet that in the next verse (Bu, I. 
41), “ चाता S: स्पशेखुखा मनोज्ञा दिव्यानि वासांस्यवपातयन्तः | qu स 
एुबाभ्यधिकं चकाशे जज्वाल सोस्याचिरनीरिता RA: ॥” he put in 
some of the unutilised ideas of Ra., TIT. 14, “ दिशः प्रसेदुमेरता ag: 
सुखाः प्रदक्तिणाचि हेविरग्निराद्दे | बभूव सर्वे शुभशंसि aad भवो हि 
लोकाभ्युदयाय ताइशास्‌ ॥. The following verses of the Buddhacarita 
are but continuations of these ideas, 

We also notice in Bu, T. 45, क्रचित्‌ क्कणत्तयखरदङ्गगीतैर्वीणा- 
सुङ्न्दामुरजादिभिश्र | स्रीणां चळव्कुण्डळभूपितानां विराजितं चोभयपार्”्यतस्तत्‌ N” 
some verbal agreement with a verse in Kumarasambhava, 
(55 किञ्चित्क्वणतूकिननर मध्युवास ” 1.54), and agreement in thought 
and language with Raghuvaméa, IIT. 19, “ सुखश्रवा मङ्गळ तूर्ये निस्वनाः 
रोदन्त्यः सह वारवोषिताम्‌ । न केवळं सद्मनि मागधीपतेः पथि व्यजुम्भन्त 

fru? Tt is possible that the introduction of Asita 
Devala's prophecy of the Prince’s future greatness was suggested 
by Narada’s prophecy of Pa 


A 5 s ¢ S 7 

ur arvati'e marriage with Siva in the 

umarasambhava ; but of course one cannot be sure for the story 
recurs in the oth 


er biographies of the B Idha. Aévaghosa’s 
borr: Owi E 22 b SHANA, Vag nor 
other biog Bem rendered possible by the fact that the 
graphies of Buddha are not earlier than Afvaghoga's 
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Buddhaearita.! In any ease some influence of Kumira- 
sambhava, T. 50, “at नारदः कामचरः कदाचित्कन्यां किल प्रक्ष्य पितुः समीपे । 
समादिदेशेकवर्थू भवित्रीं प्रेम्णा शरीराद्वंहरां हरस्य ॥,” over the concluding 
verse of the Asita Devala episode, ‘ara सुनिरसितो निवेद्य तत्त्वं सुतनियतं 
सुतविछुवाय राज्ञ। सबहुमानसुदीक्ष्यमाणरूपः पचनपथेन यथागत' जगाम ॥” 
(Bu, T. 85), where Asita is made to fly through space like 
Narada (a real denizen of the celestial regions) is just possible.* 
The passage in the Buddhacarita (I. 46—51) culminating in 
“तस्मात्ममाएं न तयो न काळः कश्चित्कचिच्छे प्ब्यमुपेति छोके। राज्ञाम्रपीणां च 
हितानि तानि कृतानि पुत्रैरकृतानि gu” may have been suggested by 
“ पुराणमित्येव न arg सर्वे न चापि काव्य नवमित्यवद्यम्‌? in the Prologue of 
the Malavikignimitra; but I am not sure on the point. 
Again in Bu, 1. 70, “अप्यक्षयं मे यशसो निधानं कचिद्धरुवा से कुलह- 
wa! aft cent सुखं परत्र सुप्तेऽपि ARARE”, we 
notice some influence of Raghuvamsa, HT. 17, < "निवात पद्वस्तिमितेन 
AAA नृपस्य कान्तं पिबतः सुताननम्‌ । महोदधेः पूर इवेन्दुदर्शनाद्‌ TE 
ved: ग्रबभूच नात्मनि ॥ ;” and in Bu, L 87, “ नरपतिरपि पुत्रजन्मतुष्टो 
विषयमतानि Agar बन्धनानि | कुलसदृशमचीकरद्यधावस्प्रियतनयं तनयस्य 
जातकर्म n, an improvement over Ra, IIT. 20, “न संयतस्तस्य बभूव 
रक्षितुर्विसजयेद्य खुतजन्महपितः । ऋणाभिधानात्‌ स्वयमेव Paz तदा freut 


1 he Lalitavistara, despite the view of some to the contrary, 
must be placed after the Buddhacarita, the Maha@vastu contains much 
that is very late and the Pali Nidina Katha probably belongs to the 


fifth century A.D. 
तो मडपि: ay नरदत्तेन भागिनेयेन राजह'स इव गगणतलादभ्यंगग्य समुत्छू त्य येन 


* “ट्राय qeu 
कपिलवस्तु महानगरं तेनोपसहुक्रागडुपसंक्रग्य aig प्रतिहत्य पद्भ्यामेव कपिलवस्तु महानगरं प्रबिश्य, ete.” 
in the Lalitavistare (Lefmann’s edition, p. 102) proves nothing, for 
that work is later than the Buddhaearita and has the additional defect 
of belonging to the Lokottaraváda sehool 80 notorious for its exagge- 
rations, By " क्रामचर : ° Kalidasa may have meant simply ‘passing at 
his pleasure by that way,’ (यदच्छया चरन) and not ‘able to roam anywhere 
at will,’ but there was nothing to prevent Asvaghosa from under- 
standing a reference to the celestial flight of Narada which Kalidasa 
certainly believed in. Asita Devala was a mortal, and power to fly 
would be attributed to him only in very late times, and this makes me 
infer the influence of Kalidasa in ASvaghosa's story. Post-Asvagho- 
sean writers would but follow him, adding their own elaborations. 
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सुसुचे स «uud eee Lastly the ninety-third verse“ of 
Buddhaearita, canto I, “भवनसथ विगाह्य शाक्यराजो भव इच षणमुख- 
जन्मना प्रतीतः। इदमिदमिति हपंपूर्णवक्त्रो बहुविधएुष्टियशस्करं व्यधत्त ॥ ,? shows 
ASyaghosa’s acquaintance with the Kumarasambhava story 
and with the text of Ra., IIT. 25, “उमाङुषाङ्क शरजन्मना यथा यथा 
जयन्तेन शचीपुरन्दरो | तथा TT सा च सुतेन मागधी ननन्दतुस्तव्सदृशेन तत्समौ ॥ ,” 

After the first canto of the Buddhacarita, the influence of 
ihe Ramirasambhaya and the Raghuyamsa diminishes, but it 
does not disappear altogether. In Bu, IT. 26, “ यशोधरां नाम 
यशोविशालां तुल्यासिधानां श्रियमाज्जुहाव,” we may read some influence 
of Ku, I. 18, ४ ......मेनां मुनीनामपि साननीयासात्सालुरूपां विधिनोपयेमे” 
and Ra, [33 “ तस्यामात्माजुरूपायाम्‌ ......, and in the following 
verse, “want भूमिपतेः Asi सनत्कुमारप्रतिमः कुमारः। सार्धे तथा 
शाक्यनरेन्द्रध्वा शच्या सहस्रा इवाभिरेमे u^ the influence of the verse 
following Ku. I. 18, viz, * काळक्रमेशाथ तयोः md स्वरूपयोग्ये सुरतप्रसङ्गो 
seres Does not Asyaghosa remind us of his deep acquaint- 
ance with the Rumirasambhaya of Kalidasa, in Bu, II. 30, 
‘gate चामीकरवद्वकचेर्नारीकराग्राभिहतेम zy: । वराप्लरोनृत्यसमेश्र qe 
कैलासवत, तद्भवनं रराज ॥”? But the two following verses of the 
Buddhist monk, “वाग्भिः कळामिळेलितैश्च हारेमंदेः सखेलैर्मधुरेश्च हासेः। 
d तत्र नारयो रमयांवमभूवुअ वज्रितेरवनिरीच्ितेश्र ॥ ततश्च कामाश्रयपण्डितामिः 
खीभियहीते। रतिककशाभिः । विमानएष्ठान्न महीं जगाम विमानप्रष्टादिव पुण्यकर्मा 0”, 
liave certainly drawn inspiration from the nineteenth canto 
of the Raghuvaua, particularly from Verses 16 and 1%, 
‘qa सावरणदष्टसन्धयः काम्यवस्तुषु नवेषु सङ्गिनः। वछभाभिरुपस॒त्य चक्तिरे 
सामिभुक्तविषया: समागमाः ॥ श्रज्ञ लीकिसल्याग्रतजन॑ भ्रविभङ्गकुटिलञ्च वीक्षितम्‌ | 
मेखलाभिरसक्रच्च बन्धनं cope प्रणयिनीरवाप सः (7. “विमानरृष्टाक्न महीं 
जगाम” is certainly due to Ra, XIX. 7. 


i l Kings release prisoners on joyous occasions ; cf. Malaviki 

EIA, Act V. The successful monarch Dilipa (Ra., 117, 27), bad 

. Qo prisoner in his realm whom he could release ; he therefore had t0 

Console himself with the idea that he i 

to the ancestors; 

Bandiana-Mocana. |. makes his Suddhodana free himself from 
bonds of his own passion, 


" f ‘ 5 
was himself released. from the 
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Sufficient has been said already by myself and also by 
my predecessors, Mr. Dhanapati Banerji, Mr. 5. Ray and 
Mr. K. G. Sankara, about the debt of Asvaghosa to 
Kalidasa for Bu, II. 13—24, and I need not add anything more 
here. Bu, IV. 3, “तस्थुश्च परिवार्येनं अन्मधाच्षिक्ञचेतसः। निश्चलैः प्रीतिविकचेः 
Aaa इव लोचनैः again shows the influence of Kalidasa ; ef 
Ku, VIT. 64, “'तमेकदृश्यं नयनैः पिवन्त्यो anii न जग्मुविषयान्तराणि aa 
शेपेन्द्रियव्रृत्तिरासां सर्वास्मना waka प्रविष्टा ॥” and Ra, VIL 12, ता राघवं 
दृष्टिभिरापिबन्त्यो नायो न...प्रविष्ठा ॥ Bu, LV. 4, “तं हिता मेनिरे नार्यः 
कामा विग्रहचानिति। शोभितं रूच्षणैदीपेः सहजैभू पणेरिव ॥” may have 
been influenced by Ra, VIL 15, “रतिस्मरो नूनमिमावभूतास्‌ ete”. 
Bu, IV. 7, “ एवं ता इष्टिमात्रेश नार्यो zu तस्‌ । न UNES जहसुः 
प्रभावेणास्य यन्त्रित्ताः ॥7 may have been suggested by Ku, IM. 51, 
“स्मरस्तथाभूतमयुग्मनेत्र॑ पश्यन्नदूरान्मनसाप्यशष्यस्‌ | नालक्षयत्साध्वससन्नहस्तः स्रस्तं 
शरं चापमपि स्वहस्तात्‌ ॥ and Bu, LV. 24-25, “ इत्युदायिवचः श्रुत्वा ता विद्धा 
इव योषितः । समाररुहुरात्मानं कुमारग्रहणं प्रति ॥ ता भ्रूभिः d nalis सितैल- 
Radd: चक्रुराक्षेपिकाश्रेष्ठ भीतभीता इवाङ्गनाः ॥ »? by Ku, HT. 52, “निर्वाण- 
yagana वीय सन्धुक्षयन्तीव aqq णेन । अनुप्रयाता वनदेवताभ्यास्‌ अदश्यत 
स्थावरराजकन्या॥”. Verses 27—53 of this canto, which describe the 
'arious attempts of the damsels to capture the Prince's heart, 
show a thorough influence of the nineteenth canto of the 
Raghuvaméga, but I do not like to bring out the parallelisms 
here for obvious reasons. Let readers, who may hesitate to 
accept my statement, compare the two texts and draw their own 
conclusions, and I doubt not that they will come to my view. 
I have already spoken of the decisive character of Asvaghosa's 
obligation to Kālidāsa for Bu, X. 4. The twenty-third verse 
of the same canto, “ आदित्यषूवे विपुलं go ते नवं वयो दोप्तमिद वपुश्च । 
कस्मादियं ते मतिरक्रमेण dare एवाभिरता न राञ्ये॥,” has an obvious 
connexion with Ra, IL 47, “पुकातपन्नं जगतः प्रभुत्वं नचं वयः 
कान्तमिदं ager । sever हेताबेहु हातुमिच्छन्‌ विचारमूढः प्रतिभासि से स्वम्‌ tu? 
Aéyaghosa altered “amaga जगतः mapa" — because Siddhartha 
never ascended the throne and ‘afer’ in the altered first line 
suggested the change of “ कान्तम्‌” in the second to "dmm". 
We notice in Bu, XI. 117, ^ तत: स पर्य कूमकस्प्यसुत्तमं बबन्ध 
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सुघ्तोरगभोगपिण्डितस्‌ भिनक्षि तावद्भुवि नेतदासन न यासि तावत्‌ (यावत्‌ १) 


कृतकृत्यतामिति॥,” the influence of Ku., IH. 45, 46, “पय gara स्थिरपूर् 
कायसरज्वायतं संनमितोभयांसस्‌ । उत्तानपाणिद्रयर्सनिवेशात्प्रफुलराजीवमिवाडूनमध्ये ॥ 


भुजड्भमेन्नद्धजटाकल्ा पं कणांवसक्त द्विगुणाक्षसूत्रस्‌ ।  कण्ठप्रभासज्गविशेषनीढां / 


gres ग्रन्धिमतीं दधानम्‌ u^ We have “wag sew" in the first line 
of Aévaghosa corresponding to पथङ्कूबन्ध of Kalidasa’s first verse, 
But Buddha could have no connexion with a real snake, as his 
predecessor Siva is said to have had in Kilidüsa's second 
verse; we are therefore told in Asvaghosa’s second line that 
Buddha’s body was coiled so closely as the hood of the sleeping 
serpent—a rather odd conceipt ! The last verse of the canto, 
“तता agazadei दिवौकसो ववासिरे न aaa न पक्षिण: | न सस्वनुर्घनतरवे।$ 
निळाहताः कृतासने भगवति निश्चळात्मनि”, again shows the influence of the 
Kumirasambhava. The first line says that the gods were pleased 
and we would expect to hear in the second and third lines 
of the joy of nature as well; but we find instead the whole 
nature struck dumb. Does not this suggest the influence 0 
those beautiful verses in the Kumàrasambhava (III. 41-42), 
“ठतागृहद्वारगतोऽथ नन्दी वामम्रकोष्टापि तहेमवेत्रः सुखापितिकाड्नलिसंज्येव मा 
चापलायेति गणान्व्यनेपीत्‌ ॥ Rengi निमृतद्विरेफं मूकाण्डजं शान्तः 
WEAN । तच्छासनात्काननमेव सवे चित्रापि तारम्भमिवावतस्थे ॥ ? ” The 
next canto of the Buddhacarita describes the would-be 
Buddha’s conquest of Mara. Professor Cowell! has suggested 
that Kalidasa was indebted to this portion of the Buddhacarita 
for some ideas in his Kumarasambhava, canto III. What has 
been said already will make this impossible. But Asvaghosa’s 
indebtedness to Kalidasa is also not certain ; the two stories at 
different. One verse, however, “शैलेन्द्रपुत्नीं श्रति येन fagt देवोऽपि 
शस्थुश्‍चलिता बभूव । न चिन्तय्रत्येप तमेव बाणं कि स्यादचित्तो न शरः स एपः ॥ 


80% (Bu, XIII 16), clearly shows that the 4 


Ms author was thinking ण 
e Munarasambhava ; for the story of Kiama’s hitting at Siva 
in the presence of P : 


z ti 18 certainly Kalidasa's own invention 
Bu, XII. 20, 31 T $9 


utar बमपराश्च नागा महामुनेविप्रमम्रष्यमाणा' 


शुद्धाधिवासा agairg 


| 
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सद्धमीसिद्ध थर्थमिव sam) भारे$्नुकस्पां मनसा प्रचक्रविरागभावात्त न रोप- 
dig: uw" may show some influence of Ku. IIL 71-72, “ तपः 
परामर्शविव्रद्धसन्योभ्र भडडुप्प्रेद्षयसुखस्थ तस्य । स्फुरन्रुदचिः सहसा तृतीयादक्ष्णः 
gug: किळ निष्पपात ॥ क्रोधं प्रभो संहर संहरेति यावदूगिरः खे मरुतां चरन्ति | 
तावत्स वहिभेवनेत्रजन्मा भस्मावशेषं सदनं चकार ॥.? Siva burns Madana 
himself. But the passionless Buddha cannot do that; he sits 
quiet (v. 33). It is others whose eyes burn with rage (v. 30). 
The “saat? (‘compassion’) of the Devarsis (v. 31) 
inappropriate in the Buddhacarita and can be explained only as 
a reflection of the compassionate exclamation of the Maruts in 
Kumarasambhava JI. 72. Another verse (65) of Buddha- 
carita, Canto. XI, “क्षमाशिफो घैयविगाठमूलश्चारित्रपुष्पः स्म्तिवुद्धिशाख: । 
ज्ञानट्रमो धर्मफलप्रदाता नोत्पाटनं ह्ार्हति बधमानः ॥” shows obvious 
influence of Ku, IL. 55, “इतः स ga: maa एवाहति क्षयम्‌ | विष- 
geist सवध्य स्वय छेचुमसास्थतस d." 

Ihave not attempted comparison of the fourteenth and 
following chapters of Cowell’s Buddhacarita, because they are 
nineteenth century compositions. Beal's translation of chapters 
14—28 of the Chinese version also seems unsuited for compari- 
son on account of its extreme brevity and the many deviations 
from the original added to the usual shortcomings of a 
translation of a translation. T must, therefore, take leave of the 
Buddhacarita, only reminding the readers that the author 
again and again used the Kumirasambhaya, with whose story 
his had something in common, and that he could not shake 
off from his memory the Raghuvaméa utilised already tor his 
maiden Kavya, the Saundarananda 

Before taking leave of the poems of A$vaghosa I must 
once again draw the attention of my readers to the nature of 
the above agreements. Some people may say* that they only 
prove that of Kalidasa and Asvaghosa one borrowed from the 
other but the borrower may well be the former and not the 
latter. But a little reflection ought to convince one that the 


! As my friend Mr. Beni Prasad of our History Department 


said when he read some part of this paper in proof, 
14 
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resemblances conclusively prove Asvaghosa’s indebtedness, 
Apart from the few decisive cases mentioned already, the extent 
and the limit of his agreements with Kalidasa show that he came 
later. It is his first Kavya, the Saundarananda, which agrees 
verbally with Kalidasa more—and that chiefly at the beginning 
—than the later work, the Buddhacarita. The Raghuvatnéa, the 
work of Kalidasa which the Saundarananda resembles so much, 
is, on the other hand, the maturest production of Kalidasa, at 
least from among his poems. Would a poet in the fulness 
of his powers turn to another writer for drawing inspiration 
when he could write so long without help? A writer who 
never before tried his hands at poetry would rather begin with 
a good model but would discard it when his own powers would 
begin to develop. When writing the Buddhacarita, Asvaghosa 
is more original and the points of verbal contact with Kalidasa 
are much fewer now. We should notice that though the agree- 
ment in subject-matter makes him occasionally draw inspira- 
tion from the Kumarasambhava, he has not forgotten the 
Raghuvaméa which he has already utilised so well. 
Lastly, the still later Süirülanküra, to judge from the three 
passages preserved in the Divyüvadana (pp. 357-64, 382-4, 
430-3), is a first rate work with yery little obligation to 
Kalidasa. Professor Keith has said? about Kālidāsa that 
he was a poet “not so much of inspiration and genius 
as of perfect accomplishment based on a high degree of 
talent.” But in my humble opinion, and I hope in the opinion 
of all other Indian students of Kālidāsa, the remark is not 

Satigha may hay 
Raghu's liberality in Ra., V, 


T My informations about the Stra] 
Preface and French version, 


aranjan Sen of the Calentta 
Mand from Winternitz, 
Classical Sanskrit Literatu 


touching story of Adoka's liber 
¢ been influenced by the story of 


ahküra are drawn from Hubers 
translated for me by my friend Mr. 
University, from Nariman’s Sanskrit 
Geschichte d, ind. Literatur- 

re, p, 33. 
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just.’ Itis our Agvaghosa who can be thus described. Any- 
body who has ever versified with effort in his school boy days, 
with models constantly before him, will appreciate the force of 
my argumenis about Agvaghoga's indebtedness. 

Asvaghosa finding that he could write well and catch the 
hearts of people through his Kavyas tried his hands at the 
other important class of literature, the drama, and we have the 
Süriputraprakarana. It is much to be regretted that a complete 
manuseript of the drama could. not be discovered. But the 
other fragmentary drama’ found with its manuseript and 
most probably hailing from the same author * gives us an 
unexpected light on the condition of the Sanskrit Drama in 
this period. Their perusal shows us that the regular form of 
the classical drama had been established by this time. * We 
have here two Buddhist dramas, but even here the Vidüsaka 
appears, and strangely enough, ihe hetaera too. This proves 
that Asvaghoga had enough classical models to go by, a conclu- 
sion already made probable by the many references to dramatic 
works in the Mahabhasya of the second century before Christ." 
Afier carefully going through the fragments published by 
Professor Lüders I came to the conclusion that Asvaghosa had 
before him the Mrechakatika of Südraka, Professor Keith has 


5 1 T have here the full support of my uncle Rai Bahadur Bipin 
Bihari Mukherji, a great lover of Kalidasa. 

: ? Professor Lüders has given us an aecount of the fragments 
with such extracts as could be made out in the Sitzungsberichte der 
königlich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften for 1911, 
pp. 388—409. 

Printed in Lüders’ Bruchseliike buddhistischer Dramen (Berlin, 

1911), pp. 67—89 and Sitzungsberichte d, K. P. Akademie, Berlin, 
1911, pp. 409—1 1. "The short allegorieal drama in the Bruchstiicke, 
pp. 66-67, is left out of consideration here. 

* Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 83 (end). 

* Beo ibid., pp. 80—90. 

^ 
M As ae by the now discovered reference to the Vdsavadatta- 
क पतत o! Subandhu, contemporary of Candragupta, and Bindu- 
B Ju in L Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Nitya Süstra (Ranga- 
pus Saraswati in the Proceedings of the Calcutta Oriental Con- 

erence, pp. 203- 213, and 1.11,00., T. pp. 261—264). 
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already’ noticed some resemblances with that drama but 
my study adds a genetic connexion, the borrower being 
Agvaghosa in this case as well. I have no space here for a full 
discussion of the question and I reserve that for a separate 
paper. This Mrechakatika has been believed by many people 
to be an early drama and it may belong to the first century 
before or after Christ, for all that is known. ? The tradition 
contained in the Avantisundarikatha of Dandin (7th century 
AD.) makes iis author Südraka a contemporary of the 
Andhra King Svat. This Andhra prince may have been 
either Meghasvati or Svati or Skandasvati, and Südraka should 
therefore be placed somewhere in the first century B.C., or in 
the beginning of the following century, and would be anterior 
to Agyaghosa. The Mrechakatika seems to me to be the work of 
some court poet (or poets*), as the Ratnivali, the Naginanda 
and the Priyadarsika are by Harsavardhana’s court poets.” 


! Sanskrit Drama, pp. 54-5. 

* My Professor the late Dr. T. K. Laddu used to point out some 
influence of Kālidāsa and I believe he was right. 

> M. R. Kavi in Proceedings of the Calcutta Oriental Con- 
ference, p. 197. See Avantisundari-Kathüsüra, Ch. IV, vv. 115 ff. 
The tradition is repeated in some other works; see Keith, Sanskrit 
Drama, p. 129. 

$ [६ "ती yama रस्या रामिलमीमिली । काब्य॑ ययो द्यी रासीदर्थनारी खरे पम न D 
refers to the composition of the Mrechakatikam.  '"gamezfzsea स्वच्छया 
agaa aAa वाचा स्वचरितायेया ॥?? of the Avantisundarikathi (pp. 1-2) 
makes the incidents of the Mrechakatikam resemble some incidents 
in fudraka's own life. 
5 Qn, “श्रोदर्षादिरित्र थाबकादीनां aa” in Kavyapraküsa, I. 2 (see Keith, 
‘Sanskrit Drama, p. 171). Rudradáman may have been another king 
o laid claim to, or was allowed to claim the writings of, his court 
| (Junnagarh Rock Inscription, 1. 14). This interesting inserip- 
mri hows, as the Head of my Department, Professor Dr. Acüry* 
the full development of Sanskrit literary form by that 
Sans may easily be placed before it, [The usual neglect 
Sanskrit inscriptions by our students of Sanskrit 
to be regrettad.] 
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Some part of the prologue may have been added after the king's 
death. “ARRS प्रवि? may be simply an euphemism for 
t Gadraka died,’ but if it must mean suicide, I may cite the 
parallel of a similar incident of the first century B.C. mentioned 
by Strabo ; among the persons and things sent by King 
Pandion to Augustus was a gymnosophist who immolated 
himself in prosperity in Rome. 1. The large number of Prakrits 
used by the author of the Mycchakatikam should not necessarily 
make him late, for no late drama exhibits so many Prakrits 
as this one, and Bharata’s injunctions about the use of different 
Prakrits for different classes of people presuppose previous usage 
of this sort.” I do not believe now that the Trivandrum 
dramas hail from Bhisa and I do not therefore feel disposed 
to accept the usual view? that the Myechakatika is based on 
the Carudaita.* So I make A$vaghosa indebted to Südraka 


by Classical Writers, p. 78). An earlier incident of a similar charac- 
ter ig on record about Kalanos, contemporary of Alexander. 

° The inscriptions of Asoka show the formation of different 
Prakrits in different localities as early as the third century before 
Christ. And the author of the Rk-prütisákhya (II. 16) indicates by 
the names Prüeya-padavrtti and Paticdla-padavriti for the hiatus of @ 
after 2 and o respectively the presence even in that early age of 
one characteristic difference between Sauraseni and Mágadhi. 

3 Hy., Keith in Sanskrit Drama, pp. 128, 130. 

* This is not the place to discuss the vexed question of the 
authorship of Pandit Ganapati Sistri’s dramas but one thing may 
ea mentioned. Bünabhatta says about Bhisa “सूत्रवारकृतारग्मेर्नाटकेबंह भूमिके:। 
सपताकेयंशी लेने wit देवकुलैर्वि n whereas the Trivandrum dramas have no 
pasate in them and hardly any pal@kasthanaka. Vhe Carudatta is 
UNA ic HMM TRR ; ot D Mrechakatikam pae not ils 
sacred thread, “नन्विदं दिवा mh Tia x Ex pe 
Carudatta (p. 56), must n contai DR Ke p 
ie E ire a ng an OR ES the contrast 
कण i oun i 5 4 ; pue and the \ casna Sūtra Which can 
n ene z a pekar s refutation of tho JnGnakarma- 

. Vasantasena’s remonstrance “sati sug agente” after 
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and not to an earlier Bhisa. Asvaghosa’s preference of the 
Mreehakatikam over the dramas of Kalidasa may be due tọ 
greater acquaintance, the reputed author being a king, or the work 
being nearer in point of time. A better reason may lie in the 
greater ‘visayc-rati-para’ character of Südraka's drama: | 
Aégvaghosa’s purpose was to rescue man from visaya-rati | 
and he would best serve his purpose by making his 


Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri | 


characters begin with enjoyment and end with renuncia- | 
tion, as in the case of the Saundarananda. But the fragments 
are not sufficient to indicate the total absence of Kalidàsa's in- | 
fluence in the dramas of Aśvaghosa. “विदृ०--भो धानक्षय md | 
RaRa” soon after “aa simu" for example, in the | 
hetaera drama of Aévaghosa (fragments 13 and 109 of the 
Kusan M.S)? might suggest the influence of Malavikagnimitra, | 
Act Il, “देवी- णिवृद्देदु ama मजणविहिम्‌ | विदूपकः--भोदि, विसेसेण 
पाणमो्रणं तुवरावेहि ।.? The characterisation of the hero (Soma- 
datta) and his mistress (the hetaera Magadhavati) as Cakrava- 
kamithuna by Dhanafijaya, during their love quarrel, in 
Frag, 104 3 and 116 3) “a मे ft qarawga [moti] 
ete.) may be due to Sakuntala, Act II, “ नेपथ्ये---चक्कवाकवहु smi 
fe agai शं उग्रत्थिदा vau? It should be remembered that à 
xs pair of Cakravakas habitually separates everyday, whereas 
E Somadatia and Magadhavati seem to have separated but once. 
" पारावतमिथुनस्य ब्रहि कथं विग्रहो जातः ??? dn 10D 3 is more appro- 
priate and this makes me infer the influence of Kālidāsa in the 


AT MESS 3 ee * --- 


the 0९६5 “ai पुण अहिसासिश्रामहायमृद gizi saf, ” (Cürudatta, Act IV end) 
certainly shows knowledge of the descriptions hy Vasantasena and the 
fa, drawn out to an inartistic length in the Filth Act of the Mrecha- 
kam. The Pishürodis are not the only persons in India t0 


gations from the Mrechakatika are needed to estab- 
, But com the Saripntraprakarana will prove of in 
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show a Prakrit much later than the Prakrit of A$vaghosa- 
his I answer by a question—have we a single manuscript of 
any of Kalidiisa’s works even half as old as the Palm-Leat 
Manuscripts of these fragments discovered in Turfan ? Thanks 
to the efforts of the grammarians and the uniform usage 
throughout India, the Sanskrit language has remained un- 
changed for centuries and the seribe or the Pandit never 
requires to alter the Sanskrit text he is copying or using t0 
his own contemporary or local type. Not so has been the 
fate of Prakri The Prakrit language had more or less of the 
vernacular in it and it has changed so much as to make Prakrit 
of one period or locality almost unintelligible in another. 
Prakvit manuscripts or Prakrit portions in manuscripts of 
Sanskrit dramas have therefore suffered hard in the hands 
of these scribes or scholars, with the result that the same 
Prakrit text will be found in bewilderingly different forms in 
different manuscripts. Is not the difference between the Prakrit 
of the Bengali recension of the Sakuntal& and the Prakrit of its 
other recensions well known? A glance at the profuse variae 
lectionis at the bottom of any page of Professor Sten Konow's 
Karpuramafijari will give an ocular demonstration of the great 
freedom that has been taken with Prakrit texts by transcribers. 
Markandeya in his Prakrtasarvasva ` has said that Raja- 
Sekhara has sometimes used in his Maharüstri verses forms like 
Wt or qag instead of the only correct पढदि or YF but in the 
Harvard text of the Karpüramanjari, we find all words levelled 
ee” Dn regular types recognised by grammarians. 
nat an acute philologist like Professor Konow, fully acquainted 
bpp t principles of western text scholarship, had ocea- 
abandon the evidence of all his manuscripts for 


the sake of sis i 
—— १९९0० consistency or agreement with the grammarian's 


l G a 
ranthapradargani text, p. 54, 
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dicta ' should make us ponder. I shall therefore hear of any 
argument about date based on the character of Prakrit only 
if contemporary manuscripts are compared. Js it proper 
to compare the Prakrit of a manuscript written in Kusan 
script? with the Prakrit of our modern manuscripts and 
draw conculsions about the relative age of their authors? 
We should remember that no Prakrit is illustrated by the frag- 
ments in the Central Asian script,* and our information about 
A&vaghosa's Prakrit is based on the manuscript in Kusan script. 
There can also be difference of opinion about the antiquity of 
A&vaghosa's Prakrit; Professor R. L. Turner, for example, has 
not seen eye to eye with Professor Keith on the subject. ‘ 
Lastly I may draw attention to the archaic character of the 
Prakrit portions of Mahendra-vikrama-varman's Matta-vilasa- 
prahasana, noticed by Professor Keith himself, resembling 
the Prakrit of the so-called Bhāsa whom the Professor would not 
assign the late date of the seventh century. All this proves 
that the antique character of the Prakrit of a drama depends 
more on the age of the manuscripts or the province of their 
circulation’ than on the age of the author. 

I have shown above that some passages in ASyaghos’s 
writings show certain influence of Kālidāsa, and the cumulative 
effect of the other agreements will certainly support my conten- 
tion. Kalidasa is therefore earlier than A$vaghosa. His wit- 
ings were also so very popular in the first or second century 


e S LL. E 


1 pū न 1 
Karpuramafijari, Preface, p, xxii. 


"Th Lüder 8, Bruchstiicke buddhistiseher Dramen, pp. Bd 

z ह concluding sentence, " Anf jeden Fall aber bleiben sie die ältesten 

m Handschriftenreste, die uns überhaupt aus Indien erhalten sind, 
should be particularly kept in mind. 


ay DNE 
-üder's C. 1, 2 and 4, Sitzungsberich te, pp. 390—2. 


^ 
S8 is "७५1८ f Keith? Sa . 7 > g 25, 
| pp. D review of Keith's Sanskrit Drama in J.R.A, Se 1920 


E 
Sanskri 5; 
5 rit Drama, p, 185, 
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- Agvaghosa, wish- 
+ distant Saketa, that the monk Agvaghosa, WI 
AD. even in distant Saketa, eet Ri 
I. ५ of religion, had to go out of his way ar 
ing to convey lessons OF LOSI 8 qur MIC 
Td i f of Küvyas (and also o Natakas). us 
mite in the form € 8५४४६ (६ abs V í 
write in 10 : 416 by at least a century 
a Kalidasa earlier than £ gyaghosa by at te 
S. efuse to place Kalidasa in the 
or two. Why should we t hen refuse to p!: 
1 x "E JM » greatest, e 
first century B.C., the traditional date for our greatest po b 
when the presence of a Vikramaditya, King of Ujjayini, x 
impossible ?* ave faith in 
now seeming to be not impossible?* T have no i vith 
tradition unsupported by other evidence, but I accept this 
particular tradition because there are some indications in favour 
of its correctness. ‘That the Jain story makes the presence of 
a Saka-extirpating Vikramaditya probable in the first century 
B.C whose historical and geographical setting it conforms to, 
i calidasa 1 : e. But the 
does not necessarily place Kalidasa in that century. But th 
comparison between Aévaghosa and Kālidāsa has indicated 
some such date for the latter and his works, particularly the 
Raghuyatnga, point in this direction, as I shall show below. I 
believe with most scholars that there is a background of con- 


Kaniska for Buddhist tradition is unanimous in making him 

n 1 zo? 8 e £ D ( x i i i 
Kanigka s contemporary. Some scholars make Kaniska begin his reign 
in 78 A.D., and others would have him reign from 120 A.D. 1 shall 
not enter into any discussion of this vexed question here nor shall I 
mention my own preference. [t is sufficient for my purposes to 
8upposethat ASvachos: st have liv ) 5. in either 
ME at Asvaghosa must have lived about 100 A.D. in either case 
I e F HAP d ü H u d 1 8 A 2 
rae व्ही A Kusün king would be Kaniska II according to 
R. Kimura (LH.Q., Sept. 25, pp. 115-422). 

i TOM डी = 
Maat eae of Vedanta Literature 
ट्या hustidana Sarasvati, 
writing in tho te 
which he 


: will recollect the necessity 
the author of the Advaitasiddhi, felt for 


rminology and form of Navva Nva i 
y e avya Nyaya, w t 
would not have been he: à yaya, withou 


ND लीत : ard in Bengal in that age. 
History E een Ind ia, p. 143 and later, in Cambridge 
i extracts M b S ae een bai (bp. 146-8n ) 

Alakücürva. Ga, 2. on the subject. The lege à t 
Prakrit T 82111) and Vikramaditya is contained Rae us 
258-218 A ished by Professor Jacobi in Z.D.M.G vol, 3b ihe 
£ Gant mentioned on p. 267), inthe Sanskrit Prab, 

abr Bombay, 1909), pp 3648 


Kole abhasüri (N.S.P., i! 
Viucapy. 
Eu Sutra (Bombay, 1920), samodaya Samiti as 
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conclusions about the author's age ean be drawn from the Work, 
But others have read this background differently. Though 
few scientific scholars have placed the Raghuvatnisa in the first 
century before Christ, I do not lose heart for the 4th or 5th 
century theory is not universal. Though some scholars would 
place Kalidasa in the reign of Samudra-Gupta and Candra. 
Gupta II, others would make him contemporaries of Kumara. 
Gupta or Skanda-Gupta, and some will have him in the time 
of Yago-dharman. But all these gentlemen follow the same 
principles and have worked on much the same lines. I 
therefore venture to attempt below a comparison between the 
political and geographical settings of. the Raghuvamsa and the 
conditions of the first century B.C., following the self-same 
method. 

The fact that Kalidasa omits in the sixth canto of the 
Raghuyatnga some kings described as conquered by Raghu 
in the fourth and mentions some omitted there shows 8 
purpose and certainly indicates that the two cantos were 


3 considerably influenced by contemporary history. In the 

$ fourth canto the following countries or peoples are described 
. 3 

TA as conquered by Raghu :—“The eastern provinces” (v. 4) 


Suhma (25), Vaga (36-37), Kalinga (38-43), Pandya (49-50) 
possibly Kerala (54), Aparānta (58), Parasikas (60-64), Hünas 
(68), Kambojas (69-70), Mountaincers of Utsayasanketa 
— (77-18), and Pragjyotisa (81-84). In the sixth canto the 
following provinces are represented as sending suitors for 
Indumati's hand:—Magadha (21—25), Aüga (27—30), Avanti 
(81—36), Anūpa (37—44), Śūrasena (45—52), Kalinga | 
| (53—58), Pandya (59—066) and Uttara Kosala (68—79); of 
0018९, “ राये ब्रजामाउन्यतः? of v. 82 Jets us know that there Wero 
ces besides, but as they have not been named, Kalidasa 
had a reason? for their omission. Kalidnsn does nol ES 
bein detail Raghu’s conquest of Magadha or Ange D. | 
oL Pra (81-82) and Kümarüpa. (83-84). : 

portance ? 
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he slurs over it in only half a verse; his actual words herr 
«err जनपदान्‌ जयी । प्राय तालीवनश्यामसुपकण्ठ WE: N. 

स्थानेवमाक्रामन्‌ तांस्तान्‌ जनपदाच S ; i Sa टक 
The vagueness of expression should be particu ar yn 
Kalidasa, therefore, did not want to offend the reigning ae 
of Magadha and Anga. For both he seems to have had grea 
regard, as I shall show below. "The only kings who appear 
on both the lists are those of Kalinga and Pandya. I shall 
show that Kalidasa had some pique against them or at least no 
love for them. 

Let us study the two lists a. little carefully and let us 
proceed canto-wise. The kings of Magadha and Anga are 
mentioned explicitly only in the sixth canto and I may omit 
them for the present. Suhma and Vanga are separately men- 
tioned. They were therefore distinct principalities and were not 
included in the home province of Magadha which was certainly 
the case in the Gupta period.’ In IV. 38, we are told that 
Raghu marched towards Kaliüga, being shown the way by 
the Utkalas. There was therefore no fight with the Orissans 
who may have had no separate kingdom in Kalidasa’s time 
or have been too insignificant for conquest. But Samudra- 
Gupta “subdued all the chiefs of the forest countries, which 
still retain their ancient wildness, and constitute the tributary 
states of Orissa." * The Red-Arm (foreign?) dynasty 
reigned in Orissa from 323 A.D. to 474 A.D, after which 
came the Kesaris who reigned in glory till 1132 A.D.: 
But there is a blank before 323 A.D. and Kalidasa 


seems lo have lived before this date. Kalinga comes 


Wi s कव्या ; हि : 
i 5 | and in discussing its historical bearing I may 
Inciude the corres i i f 

0118: ; i i sixt 
Bud Ue core ponding portion of the sixth canto. 


1 
Oh. 4 UM De banerji's History of Bengal (in Bengali), Vol. I 
Ne ior tis condition of Bengal during the j centuries 
the Guptas). en the decline of Maurya power and the rise of 
2 Smi 
: smith, E.H.T.*. p. 300. 


1 5 I t .h 8 * A 
B Meg ter s Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 206, 232 


oval India, Vol, 1, pv. 319, 390. , and Vaidya’s History 
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That ihe Kalinga chief is mentioned in the sixth canto indicates 
that Kalinga was a principality of some note in Kalidasa’s 
time. But his defeat at the hands of Raghu indicates 
Kalidasa's lack of sympathy for the Kalingans: Kalidasa did 
not scruple to wound the family pride of the reigning king, 
Why, he must have had some grudge against him or his family 
as Ra, VI. 58, “ प्रलोमिताप्याकृतिळोभनीया विदर्भराजावरजा तयैनम्‌ | quis. 
पावतेत दूरकृष्टा नीत्येव लक्ष्मीः प्रतिकूळदैवात्‌ ॥,” indicates. Not only is 
the appearance of the king suggested to be non-attractiye, | 
he is himself likened to adverse fortune, a punishment that our 
poet has not inflicted on any other unsuccessful suitor, Kāli- | 
dasa’s attitude may be due to personal reasons—he may haye | 
experienced ill-treatment at the hands of the king of Kalinga; 
or to political reasons—there may have been some long-stand- 
ing quarrel between the Kalingans and  Kalidasa's own 
province.’ Which explanation is more correct is certainly 
impossible io decide. But if we are permitted to consider 
the political explanation, some indication of date may be 
obtained. No political quarrel between Malwa and Kalinga 
is known in the Gupta period. But such a quarrel is intelligi- 
ble in the first century B.C. Ujjayini was at that time 
included within the empire of the Andhras or was closely 


——— —— 


‘I follow MM. H. P. Shastri (J.D.O.R.S., 1915, pn. 197 f) 
Dr and others in believing Malwa to have becn our poet’s home, o 
|. mot believe in Pandit Manmathanath’s theory of Bengal as the hom 
3 of Kalidasa, A Bengali, to use an expression of my late colleagus 
i.a Rangpur, Professor Suresh Chandra Datta Gupta, M.A., would i 
«Say "वङ्गान्‌ eram तरला, ojo, (Ra., IV. 36). The Pandit’s arguments j 
mot stand criticism, and non-rcfutation by serious scholars do not 
them plausible, “a: wa af भवतः प्रस्यितस्याताराा सी 
ara amen: ate, (Me., T. 28), too. to quote another 
Mr. Sudbaméu Kumar Sen-Gupia, M.A, of the pu 
Shows the province of Kalidasa’s love and habitua’ 
p even Pengali tradition, as my grind 
Banerji was emphasising the other day, is unifor 
Rie of Kalidasa with Ujjayini. 1 ihe statement that 
४ been peculiar to Bengal, and that tbroughon, 
amentable ignorance of facts or wilful 7०877 
nent that the name of Kalidasa is chi"? 
even deserve refutation, 
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र्‌ esl "a Ss 
i i as and the Kalingans 
a with them! and the Andhras हे : : = 
i i jes : ivalry : 'equent mutus 

were neighbouring peoples and rivalry and treq 


| 
| 
| 
। 


| Pu Qo 
— With Ka 


1 be natural in such cases. One Kalinga 


ageressions woul 
ki much 


1 i Charav el: ade 
the preceding century, Kharavela, mad 


king of ^ : 
usyamitra^ of 


mischief in neighbouring territories and 
Magadha (with whom Kalidasa was certainly in sympathy) 
and the Andhras and their feudatories, the Rastrikas of the 
Marathi country and the Bhojakas of Berar (the 
kinsmen of Indumati, Kalidasa's heroine) felt the steel of his 
arms? ‘Kalidasa may have had Kharavela in mind when 
he likened a remote ancestor of the reigning king of Kalinga 
to “ प्रतिकूळदैव ? for the Vidarbha princess Indumati. There 
was hardly any Kalinga kingdom of note in the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. Samudra-Gupta seems to have marched 
through the same province but he had to encounter several 
chieftains and the province was divided into petty princi- 
palities* I would therefore consider Kālidāsas description 


. truer to the conditions of the first or second century B.C. 


Ra, VI. 54, “ ग्रसो महेन्द्राद्रिसमानसारः पत्िमहेन्द्रस्य महोदधेश्व । यस्य करत्सेन्य- 
गजच्छलेन यात्रासु यातीव पुरो महेन्द्रः ॥” with its repetition of Mahendra, 
might suggest to the Gupta period theorists that Kalidüsa was 
thinking of Mahendra of Kosala or Mahendra (Mahendragiri ?)* 
of Pistapura of Samudra-Gupta’s Allahabad luogo But 
such a conclusion is barred by the fact " 


that Harisena mentions 


: ud 
i M. I BD. वा टा 
Ss Er त ना 01108 of the Hathigumphi Inscription is identified 
UE M Cet the Pabhos& Inseription, the king of Magadha 
> Pusyamitra, but st be 5 ecéssor of his. Tr à 
(0070, min, , must be some suecéssor of his, In any 
With tt ga and Kalidasa seems to have been 1 ; 
the whole house a en in sympathy 


^ Müthigumpha Inscript E 
1917, pp. 454-7) ; Rasen ption of Kharavela, 1. 4, 6, 12 (J.B.0.R.S 
bp. 909, 219. 7) ; Rapson, C.TH.T., I, pp.535—7, and Smith, BHI: 


* Allahab: ae 


2 Mahendra ; coordi T 

e Ur 
L, p. 252) prefe - 
ultraka. [Ba 


है ue 
20 (Corpus Inseriptionum Indi- 


A.T.D. p. 39) 

But Professor Dr. Bhand and 

oe giri with Malangra o d 
Ulerently G. Ramdas in iin 6798 | not 
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two Mahendras between whom we cannot possibly choose the 
man Kalidasa could have referred to and they are both too 
far removed from ihe Mahendra hill to be rightly called 
“ पतिमेहेन्द्रस्य ?; and the former could not be also called 
“(qfa:) महोदधेश्च.” Besides, a poet of Kalidasa’s type would 
hardly be so prosaic as to mention Samudra-Gupta’s adversary 
by his real name and not by a synonym. The verse rather 
suggests to my mind an indirect allusion to the Maha- 
Megha-vahana (= Mahendra) dynasty to which Khiaravela 
helonged.* If Mr. Jayaswal is justified in identifying these Maha- 
Megha-vahanas with the Purinic Meghas of Kosala (whence 
Kharavela’s family certainly came), the dynasty must have 
passed away in the first century A.D.; for the Puranas mention 
only nine kings in the line? and they could hardly reign for 
more than a little over iwo centuries. 

The next king mentioned as conquered is that of the 
Pandyas. Some people, believing in the first century B.C. 
theory, want to make capital of the non-mention of the Pallavas, 
who reigned in the province between Kali nga and the territories 
of the Pandyas from the end of the second century A.D. till 
the ninth century, or, as an insignificant power, much later. In 
Samudra-Gupta's time the Palavas were an important 
people and Kaiwika-Visnugopa, whom Samudra-Gupta is 
represented as having defeated, was certainly a Pallava. In 
Yuan Chwang's time too the Pallavas were an important 
power. But I do not feel disposed to draw any conclusion 

“> from the non-mention of the Pallavas by Kālidāsa for he also 


" Hathigumpha Inscription, 1. 10.BO RS, 111 415 

T , . J.B.O.R.S., 111, OP j 

453, 461). The fact that an inseription at Khandagiri (Liter 1847 ?) 

Le n king of Kalibga, Kudepa-siri (Lüder's Vakadepa- 

Eire with the title Mahad-Megha-vahana shows that 

; pas y epithet; sce R.D, Banerji's note in ibid., p. 505. ” 

र्या T रालानो भविष्यन्ति मधाबला; | मेघा इति समाख्याता बुद्धिमन्तो ada al 

DEA, p. 51). That Mr. Pargiter puts this (and some 

leg, mee third century A.D, does not go against us for 

RS., 111, p. 484 n.) has shown that some of these 

mtemporaneoug wilh the Andhras and that 
¢ understood the Purdyay correctly. 
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an important power ६8 ju 
the twelfth century A.D. 
South Indian 


use he himself 


omits the Colas who were E 
s Agoka’s time and as late as 
re us have omitted to mention oS 
states because they were unimportant or Aa. SÉ 
wanted to avoid prolixity. अनाशास्यजयः in ta, I i 4 4, as ed 
preted by Mallinatha and others, may indicate tha the southert 
powers were too insignificant for Raghu's stecl. In any case, out 
poet had not set out to write history and what allusions he 
makes are only incidental. 0 , sug 
Pandya to be the most important king of the South in his day : 
“दिशि मन्दायते तेजो दक्षिणस्यां रवेरपि। तस्यामेव रघोः पाण्ड्याः प्रतापं न 
विषेहिरे ॥” (Ra, IV. 49), “अनेन पाणौ विधिवद्गुहीते महाकुलीनेन महीव 
gat) र्रानुविद्धार्णवमेखलाया दिशः ait भव दक्षिणस्याः ॥” (VI. 63). 
Whether this was deliberate or not is uncertain. If it was 
deliberate, we have an interesting bit of historical information. 


Kālidāsa has, however, suggested 


South Indian history is still wrapped in great obseurity and 
full informations about the mutual relations of the three 
Southern Powers during the few centuries before and after the 
Christian era are not available. The historians of South 
India will kindly investigate the bearing of this fact on 
the date of Kalidasa, 1 have no choice but to leave the 
question undecided. | ine may ti 1 
५7 ed Rd one oe may be mentioned here. 
; TA 5 9 - > 
E | m Strabo (Bk. XV. 4, 73) that a Pandya king 
an embassy to Augustus Cesar i PS 
i po fs Augustus Cæsar in the last quarter of the 
en s 1 Qi RN ~ s i 
P ury B.C. Similar information is not on record 
‘ 16 two other Ters, Darti nom ; 
Hote wet 3 T powers, particularly about Kerala which 
i Stern. foreign tri "his EE 
E of the Ps 4 1 trade. This may indicate the pre- 
E E. andyas in the first century B.C. That kine 
> leprésented hy Strabo (XV 13) : ab RINE 
suzerainty over 600 wna.. pant) Bes laying claim to a 
ouf EE princes ; they might mean t] 
amil chieftaincies of tl x MW Nt 
5 01 the three states, Tt is + ; 
says the ki NE SUM dtas true that Strabc 
mg Was Poros and Dan Js Strabo 
Sand not Pandion ac 


Writers but || cording - 
——— Put the latter g $ ^ ng to s 
Po S should be preferred on PU : ome 
1 कल ov orp 
हि Crindle, Ancient hie ce कक gr ounds, 


a » a8 d eser 
597. 
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for since Alexander’s famous fight with a king Poros, * Poros’ 
would become the usual type for an Indian prine 
an uninformed westerner A Pandion may | 
called a Poros but not the other way. Mr. Rawlinson’s 
preference for ‘Poros’? does not therefore commend itself 
to me. Could not a Pandyan sending an embassy to Rome 
get a letter written in Greek when trade with the west had 
been established long? Mr. Rawlinson’s suggestion that the 
king was a Kusan monarch, cannot be accepted for no such 
reigned in India as early as 23 B.C.? The Periplus of the first 
century A.D. mentions ($54) the Kingdoms of Cerobothra 
(Kerala-putra) and Pandian but we find no mention of the Colas 
or their kingdom, though two Cola ports (Poduca and Sopatma) 
are named ($60). Ts this not suggestive? One may also recollect 
here the special mention of the Pandyas in the extant fragments 
of Megasthenes? To this may be added the fact that the 
inscription at Hathigumphà mentions (1. 13) Khüravela attack- 
ing the Pandya king in the twelfth year of his reign ; and the 
kings of Cola and Cera countries are not mentioned. Imme- 
diately after the reference to the despoiling of Anga and 
Magadha (l. 12) we have this reference to the Pandya-raja 
and there seems to be a summing up of the conquests and 
the mention of its effect in the following line. We may 
therefore believe that no portion of the inscription has been 
Jost that made any reference to conquest of, or diplomatie 
relations with, the Colas or the Ceras. This may justify the 
E: conclusion that the Pandya was the chief power in South 
du ndia in the second century B.C. Karikala Cola in the frst 
ro 4 cond century A.D. may 
the Pà : dyas for the first timo, 
+ cannot draw any conclusion from the mention of the 
उरगाण्यस्य gre aaa” (Ra, VI 59) That 


tern World, p. 108, 
bp. 265 1.; CELL, I, pp. 580 ff., 702-3. d 
nt India, as described by Megasthenes an 


€ name to 
e mistakenly 


have turned the balance against 


tg 
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ined by HHemadri 
ura means Nagapura, as explained by Hen ict 
ड tk ura XT ms = e >> iC 
Wi aa Jaeapattan in the Rajamahendry distric , 
+ Mallinatha, or Nagapatt: : * V. Vaidya, in 
ron Nandargikar,’ is impossible. C. V. V: ; 
as suggested by Nandargikar,” 1: : / Kalidása,"? iden- 
gis “The Pandyas and the Date of Kalidasa, 
o AT EA ity Uraga’) with Uraiyur 
fies * उरगाख्य पुर (‘the city named Ura >: 
क | Uraiyür was the Pandya capital before 
infers that Uraiyür was anc 
and infers that E AN EE 
the Colas under Karikala conquered the Pandyas anc ' 
lished their own seat there. But history or legend now a 
i DR ital; indieations 
records that Uraiyür ever was a Pandya capital; the indic ý IONS 
^ E 3 h TR ie e es 
are rather just the other way. Leaving out pre-historic times, 
E I ] i ‘ola capital, Urai- 
when North Mañalūr may have been the Cola capital,’ Urai 
yar was certainly the chief seat of Cola Government in the 
historical period. Karikāla Cola shifted the capital to Kaveri- 
ivi , yea tne ®© : 
pattinam* but before that Uraiyür must have been the Cola 
iti । : : ata Pandi 
headquarters. Butit is not, of course, impossible thata Pandya 
was reigning in the first century B.C. at 
Vaidya believes and K. G. 
facts should deter us from making this assumption. The 
identification of Uragākhya pura with Uraiyür I therefore 
consider as unsuccessful,’ Madura, so far as is known, was 
the earliest Pündya capital. Mr. Sankara has laid North Indian 
students under great obligation by informing them? that the 
ny D ^ M ro. E 
1 amil name of Madura is Alavay = 


=‘ Snake’; uragakhya pura 
Raghu vam; T ; Ag 


: a conquered capital, as 
Sankara doubts,’ but want of 


i ७ Ord ed., ] bombay, 1 
EDIDIT bp. 63—8. 
* See V, V. 


897, notes, p. 193, 


+ Lyer’s interesting paper “T 7 of 
LEE EN ON ~~ Paper The Adventures of the 
God of Madura m Indian A ntiquary, 1913, pp. 65 —72, Cilan the 


legend r 
MOT ecorded there any genoti ee xi a " 
Kumérasambha va 7] Y genetic connexion with the story of the 


4 " 
: S K. Alyanear, Aneient India, p. 93, 
: SBE p 


p. 189—191. 
But Mr, Sankara’s objection that-a; 
© the first part of the n 
and not ( fjapura—is not e 
: Gahvaya pui 
© other | 


hya shows that urga or 
ame —as gajusah vaya means 

We say gajasūh- 
ase of Hastinapura, and 
: Nt पुर for Kapilàvastu, 
Stara (ed, Lefmann, Vol. TL, 


onvineing, 
in the c 
hand cases like mim 
and Lalitayi 


“Is in Bud 


In th 
9 paper in A : 
16 d H EBT. citec B “ 
: CC-0. In Public Domain. U WAY fuseum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


à : E 9 as well 
acquainted with the Pandyas and he must have travelled widely 
in that land ; this bit of local touch may be due to the | 


mow: | 
ledge thus obtained. In spite of phonetie resemblance | 
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ean therefore be none other than this famous city. Kay 
dasa shows himself in Ra., IV. 49—50 and VI. 60—6 


we 
should set aside Mr. Vaidya’s equation and prefer Maduri 


as the Pandya capital meant by Kālidāsa, especially when 
Raghu enters the Pandya territory long after crossing the 
Kaveri (Ra, IV. 45) on whose bank Uraiyür certainly was, 
Uraiyür or Madura, “ उरगाख्यषुर,” gives us no help for date 
But does non-mention of Pandya patronage of letters in the 
sixth canto of the Raghuyaméa (as in the case of the king of 
Anga, Ra. VI. 99) indicate that Kālidāsa lived before the age 

of the famous Tamil Sangam?! 
After conquering the Pandyas, Raghu proceeds towards 
the western coast. Whether Verse 54 (भयोत्सष्टविभूपाणां तेन केरळयो- 
Pami श्रळकेपु चमूरेणुश्चूर्णप्रतिनिधीक्ृतः ॥ ) indicates an actual fight 
with the Keralans or mere passage through their territory 
is not certain. Verse 58 tells us that the king of Aparanta 
yielded tribute io Raghu. We are familiar with this name in 
the inscriptions of Agoka. Scholars who believe that Kalidasa 
d description of Raghu's dig-vijaya is based on the conquests of 
the Gupta kings could seck for the parallel to this conquest of 
Aparinta in Samudra-Gupta’s conquest of Devarüstra- 
Mahgrüstra. But Jouveau-Dubreuil ? calls into question the 
identification of Devarástra mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar 
- Inscription with Maharastra and himself places it in the Vizaga- 
patam district.’ There is therefore no parallelism betwee? 
disa’s description and the description in the Allahabad 
scription. One should note here that Kalidasa makes Raghu 


= 


Second and third centuries after Christ (S. K. Aiyansit 
t In pe Ch. XIV, Beginnings of South Indian पाव 

VY. B. Iyer’s theory of a much later date is 70100 
oe KG. Besha Aiyar in LILQ., L, 472-82, 042-52. 


Res accepts this identification (LH. I, | 
A dur p. 687) pleads for Mahäräştra. d 
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c fo Ins 
|, ep to the extreme west and avoid Central Deccan Ve hay 
z . Raghu should not be represented 


etical significance here : 

a poetical sign 
8 conquering the country of his future son's would-be father 
as 


in-law, the king o! Vidarbha (or his overlord, the Andhra 
king, if he had my) ‘There may be dso an historical reason 
Kālidāsa may have wanted to avoid the conquest of the 
| Andhra territory, because Ujjayini was politically connected 
| with it in his time which was certainly the case in the first 
|  eentury B.C Vikramaditya who, according to Jaina 
tradition, came from Praüisthina and drove out the Sakas 
from Ujjayini about 57 B.C. may have been also related to 
the Andhras. Non-conquest of Avanti follows as a matter 
' of course, for Raghu has been already made to take a more 
| westerly direction. Ido not therefore deduce any conclusion 
about date from the avoidance of Avanti, as Mr. Dhanapati 
Banerji has, for example, done,* particularly because this 
| would be intelligible in any century—Kalidisa would certainly 
avoid the indignity of his own province. 
We have next the conquest of the Parasikas. As the 
passage is important, I shall quote all the verses: पारसीकांस्ततो 
"d प्रतस्थे स्थळवत्मेना । इन्द्रियाख्यानिव रिपूस्तस्व्ञानेन संयमी ॥६०॥ 
oe सहै मधुमदं न सः । बाळातपमिवाडजानामकाळजलदोद्यः wean 
सल्ुसुळस्तस्थ पाश्चात्यरश्वसाधनेः । शाऊःकूजितवि ज्ञेय प्रतिया'धे THAT ॥६२॥ 
मलापचजितैर्तेपां शिरोभिः vnad वम्‌ । तस्तार सरधाव्याप्ते: स चौद्रपटलैरिव 
' PARU भ्रपनीतशिरख्ाणाः शेपास्तं शरणं ययुः | 
महात्मनाम्‌ ॥६४॥ विनयन्ते स्म॒ तद्योधा 
| जिनरलास दरा्ावळयभूमिषु wax 
Vent by « land route 


पणिपातप्रतीकारः संरम्भो 
मधुभिविजयश्रमम्‌ । आर्तीणी-- 


Verse 60 tells us that Raghu 
Which shows that there 


ls was an 
VM sea D Che Persians were therefore conquered 
: and not in Guje 
nse ujerat or Sind as 
RM 3 is of 
fep ISP ee M QUIS oe BS Mb ion 
dul pp. 5313 Sr a 5: 
र arn 
Und lranistik Vol n Deb in the Zeitschrift für Ind 
न TDi and pl Dp. 720 503, identifie him with € analogie 
century p C 1008 the latter in the 'autami ptr, 


middle of the fi 
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believed.) This verse rousesin our mind an alis for leary: 
the result of this expedition and the follow we 
cannot tell us of a different conquest. Consequently सवनी in 
V. 61 means a Persianlady and Mr. Sankara is not justified 
in saying, *In the Raghuvamsa (EV. 61), Raghu is said to 
have defeated the Yavanas on his way from Trikūta to 
the land of the Parasikas, ८.८, in the Indus deltz,"* nor also 
any other scholar who believes that Raghu separately. defeated 
ihe Yavanas and the Parasikas. What our text warrants us is 
that Kalidasa has confused the Persians with the Yavanas, 


8 


ing verses therefore 


This is remarkable for our poct who is so very accurate in 

his observations and expressions. The fact has a very im- 
portant bearing on the date of Kālidāsa. Since the middle of the 

third century before Christ the Parthians were reigning in 
Persia and their rule continued till 225 A.D. Prior to them the 
Greeks were ruling there. When the Arsacidians eame to 
power, the Greek population was not driven out but remained in 

tan. Eastern Iran which probably Kalidasa means as the land 

of the Parasikas conquered by Raghu had in the first century 

BC. a sirong Greek element in its population, the residuum 

of the previous Bactrian Greek ascendancy ; some petty Yayana 

chiefs were also reigning in this region about this time,’ ‘To 

TM this should be added the fact that the Parthian kings called 
themselves Philhellenes and struck coins with Greek. legends; 
. they were more Hellenistic in culture than Persian. Under 
E such circumstances Kalidasa could well confuse between the 
.. Xayanas and the Parasikas in Persia, (Eastern Persia?). Does 
this place Kālidāsa in the Parthian period? Non-mention 
i Yavanas in the Gupta inscriptions, particularly in the 
ad Pillar Inscription of Samudra-Gupta, distinctly 


en 


very glad A find Mr, Dhanapati Banerji (ibid, P: 94) 
E or maritime commerce between Barygaza 
Slain that early period see the Periplus of the 


eum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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ere Was Tavana power 

hows, if any proof is necessary, that there w as no > : I X 
as ation to the frontier of India in the Gupta period. 


* popul | A 
m indarkar, with whom I was discussing 


i f T] Bh: 
| Professor Dr. D. R. bh: AER V. 
| rS fon in March 1924, told me that * Kālidāsa has con 
the question in March 1924, à all? EES 
; irecks and the Persians and thatis all. e 
fused between the Greeks and the £ छा | 
| > ७७ further than that. But I cannot help 
! did not want me to go turthe i i i 
| j ; "nee {ihe habitual accuracy 0 
doing this as I am fully conv inced of th habitu il accuracy न 
Kalidisa’s expressions. Kalidasa mentions the Yavanas a nd the 
Yavanasalone (and not the Parasikas) as encountering t he Sunga 
anny in his Malavikiignimitra and ot her evidences indicate that 
र 1 Tav १g € ^ 
Pusyamitra had actually a tussle with Yavanas (and not 
Pürasikas) I therefore explain this single confusion of 
Kalidasa’ by the large Yavana element in the Persian (especially 
Fast-Iranian) population of the first century B.C. Verses 61 
1 " . = . " 
। and 65 tell us of the plenty of vine in the country of the 
| Pürasikas and this is still true of certain parts of modern Persia 
| ¥ 1 1 "s > NI ह . e 
|. and Afghanistan." Verse 62 informs us that the Persians fought 
| 5 8 
, on horseback, We know from Herodotus (Bk. L $136) of the 
Persian fondness for horsemanship and Bactria which may 
| ral a a 
| have been the place where Kilidüsa makes Raghu fight the 
| Persians was noted both for horses and the vine The 
; Mention of beards of the Persians has, strangely enough, 


| caused 
| some trouble to a scholar of great note, because ‘the Parsees 
are clean-shaven and s t hay thei ae 

E l in-shaven. and so must have been their ancestors? But 
not all modern Parsees are clean-shaven’ and ancient Persians 
E s [RR = isin My 
i My friend Pre fessor Pra 
ollege and the 
that Kalidasa h 


w, M.A. of the City 
a rare Kalidasa scholar, says 
d eee he two peoples at all but hag sim phy 
| MORSU non ee, lf this interpretation is accepted नल 
! about the poet’s date applies with greater Loree S 


Keane’s Asia, 1806 
! Jpn os 8 Asia, 1896, Vol. IT, pp. 25, 486 av 
L orala ge & wide sense, हाक 8 evened the somn 


T mathandih Sarkar, M 
Caleutta University, 
as not confused the tw 


: Kgirasvamin in hi 
Oka "asvamin in his commentary D ` i : 
XE 110), agani वाइदीकं यद्याति ary on the Amuarakosa (eu. 
h shows that ere this Ravhu was E as हू सकेतरान्‌ ?? 
Be ~ MBA Was not far off from Baetria. : 
1801, Bactria, pp, 2-3 ee bs 


Ve one Parsee fri i 
© Trend in Caleutta w i 
: sco = i a who has a hice bear d 
a Sia" a hat the Parsee asturs (who necessaril ae 
Brow most venerable beards ees 


पुर्वाजिन: स्कन्धा ललग 
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as we know from their sculptures, did have a luxuriant growth 
of beard. E 


The three following verses (66—68) are again im. | 
portant and they are: “ ततः sed कौवेरी आस्वानिव रघुदिशम | 
sum: किळोदीच्यानुद्धरिप्यन्‌ रसानिव ॥६६॥ विनीताध्वश्रमास्तस्य वंच- ( ५, | | 
सिन्धु- )-तीरविचेष्टनेः । दुघुदुर्वांजिनः स्कन्धान्‌ लभकुडकुमकेसरान्‌ ॥६७॥ a | 
हणावरोधानां vag व्यक्तविक्रमम्‌ p कपोलपाटलादेशि बभूव रघुचेष्टितम ॥६८॥.” । 
From Persia Raghu turns northwards (V. 66) and the Oxus 
(d«.) falls on his way along whose banks his horses wander | 
long (V. 67). वंक्ष्ण is the reading, according to Nandargikar, 
of Vallabha, a commentator earlier than Hemadri, Caritra- 
vardhana, Mallinitha and Sumativijaya, who all refer to 
him? and dz of Caritravardhana and 44 of Sumativijaya; 
the other readings are A and farg.* From this we may safely 


infer that @44- was the original reading and understand | 
the Oxus to have been meant by Kalidasa. Mallinatha changed | 
‘ag? io ffe? because the name was unknown for any | 
Indian river—these commentators could not realize that 
Raghu was now outside India! Caritravardhana throws out the 
wild guess that 4% was a lake in Kashmir — विकू नाम 
कारमीरो ह्रदः.” Why? Because saffron mentioned in the last 
line of the verse grows in Kashmir (“काश्मीरदेशे कुंकुमचेत्र बाहुतथात्तन 
aara ळोटनेन zapaža quu? — Cn ravardhana?). 
And Mallinatha removes all difficulties by boldly reading 
 'सिन्धुP for 'वंच-वंद्षण '- वंकू or “मंच ~; the Indus certainly 
- flows through Kashmir. Apart from the extant readings | of 
"~ the earlier commentators, there is a very strong obj 3 
. against the reading ‘ faeg’- (=the Indus)— ‘agaaa MD 
tse 60 has already indicated that . Raghu is no more on | 
soil. As regards saffron, on which Raghu's horses 
ie flower does grow in Persia,’ though the fact 1. 
ly known. - Raghu was now in the north-eastern 
kars Raghuvamia, eee Introduction. p. LI. 
5 ee notes on ४, 67. 9, 
tbe commentaries in ibid., Notes, PP- 81? 
ritannica, Lith ed., Vol, 23, p. 999. ; 
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Though Kalidasa does not expressly tell 
1 the Oxus, we may confidently believe 
In Ra, V. 42, we are told that 


frontier of Persia. 
us that Raghu crosse 
that is what the poet meant. 

Aja reaches the banks of the i oe 
any where referred to 5 but the prince must have de > i 2 
river before he could reach Vidarbha territory. Ra., IV. 68, 
Raghu's conquest of the Htnas. 


Narmada and its crossing is not 


describes in one short verse 
The mention of the Huns is commonly believed! to preclude 
the “possibility of a date earlier than the fifth or sixth century 
AD. But Indian knowledge of the Huns in the first 
century B.C. is not impossible. ‘The Huns are mentioned as 
Hunus in the Yashts (V. 53, 57, X. 113, XI. 100 and 
XIX. 86, also XIX. 41?) of the Avesta? which can hardly 
date from a post-Christian era. The erection of the great 
Chinese Wall led to certain important race migrations in the 
The Hiung-nu (= Huns), against whom 


second century B.C. 
the wall was intended, fell upon the Yueh-chi, a people belong- 
ing to the same stock, in 165 B.C. and displaced them from 
Kan-suh in North-Western China. The Yueh-chi,in their turn, 
routed the Wu-sun in the country of the lli river and 
continued their journey westwards. One section of these 
people, the Great Yueh-chi, settled on the north of the 
Jaxartes after driving the Sakas from there. But they could 
not long remain in peace in this country. The infant son of the 
Wu-sun chief whom the Yueh-chi had killed had now grown 
We eal ie A of the pees the old 
help cea the Great Yu elt W 013 
nm s oe ds e E : and drove them to the south 

> ing-nus could have now lived (in 


lr UP der TR s : आल r; 
p. 13, iu ie in des ROUEN pp. 23-32 ; Hillebrandt, Kalidasa 
.9, and K, G, Sankara lyer, summarising Ss en 
yo I, pp. 46, 49-61 TR काक 
a 2: 4. Modi, in Bhandarkar C = sige d 5 
See a : : arkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 65—s 
SUY unong other summaries, M. A. Stein, LA., Vol. 5i, Bb: m 


5 


ol. 565-6. : Smi X : 
Stein in I, pp. 565-6, and Smith, E.H.l.*, pp. 263-5; also see 


G $ ` 
partioulor the Geographical Journal, M ay 1925 


8 on some points, 25, pp. 397 ॥., for fuller 
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small detaehments?) to the north of the Oxus or may 
frequently made incursions there. Since 115 B.C, the x | 
region had been freed of the Hiung-nus and they ved 
confined to the Tien-shan whence they could pounee on an 
the people to the south-west: the two Chinese walls ua 
depradation on Chinese territory now impossible, and the Oxus 


region was in a direct line for the frequent attacks of i] 


1080 
marauding horsemen. 


Tales of Hiung-nu depradations would 
be easily carried to Persia e 100 B.C. or earlier and also to 
India about that time through traders.’ Could not Kalidasa 
know of the Hünas in the middle of the first century B.C, 
from the (Persian) Sakas of Ujjayini or from traders? The 
poet does not precisely tell us if the Hiinas lived to the 
immediate north of the Oxus or were some way off, We 
should also remember that the Yueh-chi who were living 
io the north of the Oxus about 140 B.C. seem to have 
been akin in race to the Hiung-nus.? Tt should be noted 
that Kalidasa has left some interesting local touches for 
all the other principalities or peoples conquered by Raghu, 
but for the Hamas he could only say that Raghu caused b 
women to slap their own cheeks at the loss of their lords. 


! A brisk trade between China and western countries, nolit | 
Persia and India, began in the reign of the great Hun impero We 
(140-87 P.C.) and silk was the chief thing exported from et lot 
find Kalidasa refer to this new ware as Cinamsuka किक hore 3 
in Bakuntalā, Act I, last verse and Ku., VII. 4. We hav tation 
delightful bit of anachronism like the reference to the impone i 
of spices in Ra, VI. 57. For Chinese trade with Indig tor OS 
time see “Periplus of the Erythræan Sea” (Scholl), 80४: - 1 called, 
- region under the very north, the sea outside ending in i lant one 
This, there ig a very great inland city called Thine, ges m 
raw silk and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot t i ol 
aria to Barygaza, and are also exported to Damirica by Ui intol 
river Ganges." Of course, silk had begun to be importe 
a mu Bener (Schoff, p. 264). Stein 
3 un. E.H.L*, p. 262, and n. 1, and M. Aurel Tndian 


ersatio™ 
Bhandarkar in the course of the conver 
| there might be a local touch in the ? I jal 
era ly the head or the breast that an 4? 
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; This shows conclusively that Kālidāsa knew not much of us 
| n ^ » or their country and what little he knew was from De e 
v | us T cannot therefore believe that mention of iE E 
| in Ra, IV. 08, necessarily makes Kalidasa live Eus i ii 
i | A.D. or later still and I am very glad to find it 0108801 
Si Keith remark, “The exact identity of the Hünas of the 
3e 


| epic is immaterial ; as the name had penetrated to the western 
| world by the second century A.D. if not earlier, there is no 
| conceivable reason for assuming that it could not have reached 
| India long before the fifth or sixth centuries A.D.” * That 

a well-travelled and well-informed man like Kālidāsa could 
| not secure any precise information about the Hiinas certainly 
| suggests that they were not living in the neighbourhood of 
| India in his time, The discovery of the earlier reading * 4%’ or 
| ‘dar’ or वंकू? for Mallinatha’s ‘Reg’ has dispelled the old 

illusion that Kalidasa places the Huns in Kashmir and the 

information about the growth of saffron in Persia supplied by 
। the Encyclopædia Britannica removes all doubts. 


ih : 

hu, The other peoples conquered by Raghu are unimportant 
CR - ; - f Re 
i for our purpose. But before taking leave of Canto IV, I 
ls. ! 


about the alleged Gupta basis of 
u Ralidisa’s digvijaya story. Mark Collins 
this origin and he has drawn 
oth) the countries conquered by Raghu and those conquered by 
e | Samudra-Gupta (including some with which 8 ) 

matic relations).2 But no 


| must make some remarks 


believes in 
up a comparative table of 


. had but diplo- 
great pains are required to 


: trikes i Ti i 
de. a E in ape My brother-in-law Mr. Santosh Kumar 
Pe fate Os ES inn tella me that slapping the cheek is a 
कप ले ud tend Mr. M. Naimur Rehman o£ our Persian 
porsonal BEEN n o borates Mr. Banerji’s statement from 
a paw ae i custom also seems to have been known 
Eg Doce s i ; dne no such information is available about 
E 3 Een UE a E pubs à Persian custom 7] 
lo SEN - 145, 1a ere refer i 
Ne hie ee In the Lalitavistara (ed, ee : Vue er. Y rap न 
a Present form can hardly be t atk हम miai Nee 
y be as late as the fifth century A.D, 


॥ OBraphieal Dats f the 
Leipzig, 19 a Data of the Raghnvamáa an: प 
i 9 £, 1907, pp. 51—9. Bhuvamsa ang Dasakumaracarita, 
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realise the want of real parallelism. Collins has noticed one 
difficulty, that the geographical terms used by Kalidasa are 
different from and earlier than those used in thei nseriptiong 
of the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. He has sought to ex. 
plain this diserepaney by assuming that Kalidasa used conven- 
tional geography! This is but natural because he started with 
the given premise that Kalidasa lived sometime “between 400 
and 600 A.D.” We have now sufficient reason for placing 
our poet much anterior to 400 A.D., and we need not therefore 
brand his geographical terms as conventional. That he has 
been purposely’ a little archaic here and there I do not 
want to deny, but he has been mostly true to the conditions of 
the first century B.C. Mr. Radhagovinda Basak attempted a 
more thorough parallelism between Raghu's digvzjeya and 
Gupta conquests? and it seems at first sight that he has 
completely succeeded, But careful scrutiny will reveal that he 
has exaggerated the resemblances and has sometimes interpret- 
ed the inscriptional evidence in the light of Kālidāsa.’ It 
should be noted that there is nothing in the fourth canto of the 
Raghuyaméa corresponding to Samudra-Gupta’s receipt of 
tribute from some Punjab tribes, or his violent uprooting of the 
neighbouring chiefs in Aryavarta. A. Gawronski’s explana- 
tion of the latter discrepancy* must be considered a poor 


i * We should remember that the supposed date of his story 
is earlier than his times by at least Several centuries, 

- In a paper communicated to the Second Oriental Conference 
at Caleutta, See Proceedings, pp. 325—334. 

* Compare, for example, his supposition that Candra-Gupta I 
re-established the family of the reigning princes of Bengal after 
having conquered them, because Kālidāsa makes Raghu re-establish 
the King of Vanga after defeating him, though the Meherauli In- 
. cription, tells no such tale, The inscription mentions only the 

defeating of the Vatgas by Candra and it is not certain that this 
fa is Candra-Gupta I. He was probably the same person as 
Can E dra-Varman of Pvskarana (in Rajputana) who was a contemporary 
2 201 18:09 I, See LA., 1913, pp. 217—9, Smith. RMLs 
n, and R, D. Banerji’s ata (ara ë feet, 27 wis, १३ 8०, 8s 


Orycntalistyezny, Vol. 1, Krakow, 1914-5, p. 49. 
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5 M g [47 ; t || le k 1n > 
€ sf S l “an 1 IDL ma rch agar ist 
N or loe: 3 Pall iud ra C U pt L t 7 e 


t t f . T o 
est WEE ?aehu does. I cannot therefore help believ ing 
Eo eh P l 5 iual historical model but his 

ida [ [e actu: 8 2 

at Kalidasa has followed no dies 

ड | 1 m ‘sation, and such epic model as may have existed 
| m imagination, i suc E 

E ine ibing the conquests of Raghu.* I 
| before his time in describing the conquest 


1 Dm 
1 Si i} = p S 
ay that Harisena, the chronicler of Samudra Gupta 3 


| r even 8 
h | may ९१ poem and 


aa € daca’s 
conquests, derived some hints from Kalidasa’s 


| made much of his patron's petty conquests and um ee 
e | defeats or indecisive engagements as ns qii c wes 

a janita-prataponmisra-mahabhagya. W hat inducec S ic Ls 
t | to make Raghu release the kings of Varga and Kalinga 
p | after conquering them was probably the presence of these 
i | kingdoms in his time. And there was the additional e 
1 | factor in our poets ahimsa predilections;* see Ku, III. 20, 
; | Ra, V. 50, Ra; V. 57 (with VIL 61-62) and VII. 47—also 
3 | IX. 14, XVI. 2, XVI. 42, which speak of similar restitutions 


. Of territories, Before we utilise a poem for historical 
| purposes we should determine fully the poet's view of life. 
| ltis usual to believe that Samudra-Gupta was a mighty 
| लीन हि E : TEN 


VLL 


| 1 Compare Keith in J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 437: " But, in truth, as 
Bithler pointed out, the poem shows in every line that Raghu's 
march is a poetical one, nota real one. Just as Somadeva copies 
Kalidasa in an aceount presumably meant to beat least as historical ag 
ee of Raghu's conquests, so Kālidāsa followed tl th 
urnas, and other Küvya writers, 
sikas, ITünas, Kümbojas 
defeats for him all warlil 


He makes Raghu conquer Para- 
१ omne ; he simply 
am 1n complete agreement 
as the Parasikas are concerned, 


xt-book on Indian History, 
à asa drawn engagement and 
A. ose has himself 
| ele Influence of Kalidasa on Somadeva 
Mo कह En ri layana 8 conquests), Another possible 
९ stra, een may be paced in the Mahüprajfiüpiramita 
405 A.D am esarjuna and translated into Chi À 
for à sha Which a Bodhisattva ig scri ing eee 
í Dura attva is described as hay ps 
d AN l aving ` 
e to Northem India to the country of प 
y 1iuetehe 
as having gone 


Hon K Ing å \ pa l a l त, and fi na l l y 
७ We st of ert h e I La k 8. h asi l ( N arı man , 


the Yuetche to conqu 
» Ist ed., p. 194), 


r Jaina influence, 
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concerned. * 


Samudra-Gupta’s imagination was fired by the poct Kal 
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n that the 


the South is 
I have a lurking suspicion in "my mind that 


is a little exaggerated, at least so far as 


idiisa’s 


description of Raghu's digvijaya and he may have tried to 


imitate it, as far as it was then possible Raghu conquered 


the 


eastern and south-eastern powers and then turned southwards, 
Samudra-Gupta himself belonged to the eastern province of 
Magadha and he therefore first’ turned southwards. But 
meeting with a repulse there, after some success, he could not 
complete the circuit of South India,* but retraced his steps 
conquering some more petty principalities. The easier conquests 


in Norih India have been made much of by his panegyrist and 


the diplomatic relations with some foreign powers, though true, 

may have been entered into by Samudra-Gupta or deseribed by 
हू . m अ . ] E [ e P er Jans 

Harisena in imitation of Raghu’s conquest of the Persians, the 


Huns 


1 


NT iter the Gupt: 
and the Kambojas. Kalidasa could not flatter the Gupta 


A.H.D., pp. 58—61. 


4 predecessor i 'andra- 
* Samudra-Gupta seems to have had a pi 52 s te 
Varman of Puskarana, who claims to have conquered eve 
(Bahlk) where Kālidāsa made Raghu go. 


3 


1 4 iooms justified 
conquests first and M. Jouveau-Dubreuil seems justifie 


p. 59) 


ni scribes » southern 
The Allahabad Pillar Inscription describes the QUID. 


PARU ‘HT. 299) that 
in rejecting Vincent A. Smith’s theory (E.H.I., p.* ) 


HENCE TA gids of the Gangetic lain." 
Samudra-Gupta first “subjugated the Rajas of the Gangetic p 


rastra 


Bhandarkar (1.H.Q. IL, p. 252, 254) seems to accept Monsieur 
Dubreuil’s identifications. It would be proper Ot. 7, 
here Professor Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji's objection agi 
French scholar’s rejection of Maharastra and Eran के 
that it would be difficult for Samudra-Gupta to return try 
he had first marched for his conquered enemies would try 
him and he would therefore take a more westerly 
— the argument does not convince me and it is possible alit 

text of the inscription that Samudra-Gupta did sib 


EY 


eastern locality for Devarüstra, L may quote a vers 


8 that Deva- 
Professor 
Jouvcau- 

, me to mention 
M inst the 
dol. He told me 
by the way 
to barm 


G. Jouveau-Dubrenil (A.H.D., pp. 59, 60) x 
is not Mahárdstra, nor is Erandapalla in Khandesh. 


direction. |" 
(0 infer from. 


TU 
A fini : f ast coast. In guppor* ; 
th, but still confining himself to the east coast. e ocowring in 

zapia] limits 0 f 
yu and Brahmanda Purdnas, giving the territo! ial] Dia raft 
ak: 


: ; janes 
itas (of the fourth century A.D. 7): कोगलांरचा 4 5. Dike 
च्या Ga प्री रां aara देवरक्षिता: ॥? (Pargiter, D.K.A., P. ९ 
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Samudra- 


r lands wl rich even 


ghu conque Í d 
h period theorists 


Why do Gupta ori 
[ the Allahabad Inscription 
Candra-Gupta's acceptance 
ensuing events, has 


mo R Y 
monarchs by making i 


Gupta could not pean: ; 
forget this ? The first portion 0 
of Samudra-Gupl, describing 
of this prince as heir-apparent and 
strong resemblance with the concluding ( का 
Canto III, and the first few verses of Canto IV, cd spa 
a similar description of Dil on of the crown to 
Raghu and the immediate ef 
would naturally think that Kalk 
actual facts of Samudra-Gupta’s accession, but is it certain that 
Harisena did not use the court poet’s usual hyperbole? I 
shall show the resemblances elsewhere but [may mention one 
parallel here: — *' दिलीपानन्तरं राज्ये d निशम्य प्रतिष्टितम्‌ । पूर्व प्रधूमितो राज्ञा 
हृदमे$मिरिवोद्गताः ॥” (Ra, IV. 9) possibly suggested “ वीर्योततष्घाश्च 
केचिच्छरणमुपगता यस्य rad प्रणामे ॥”' of the inscription (l 10.) ; 
compare also v. 4 (ll. 7-8) of the inscription with Ra, TH. 68. 
And “ साध्वसाषूदयप्रलयहेतुपुरुषस्याचिन्त्यस्य ” of the inscription (1. 25.) 
e E uu Dc of “ mw युगान्तोचितयेगनिद्रः 
ON Ut meret Eu e > I k 6) and of the verse preceding 
rer ec: स्थितं दृश व्याप्य दिशो महिश्ना । विष्णो रिवास्या- 
(30 NM E qr u ), 

E शोना i ERN Pul | re after all] hint Kalidasa's 
1 bean likened a ea i e fact that the king 
y rin rse for D 3. 5S 
hn rejects him. une in Ra, VL 58, 
. (010 
ga of 


a 


portion of Raghuvamsa, 


ipa’s passing 
fect of Raghu's accession. One 
lisa was influenced by the 


UR This may have been due, as I 
ustorical depredati f kine | al 
al depredations of kine Kha 
2 m : "i ons of king IKhàravela 
“mong others, of the p UE 


ion over the ‘territory, 
dilated over 


3] jakas of Vi 
0 t aae idarbha. Ka li E 
nly three conquests, those of K; Salidisa has 


Kamara 5 TA P 
, : wapa, The kino of Ka diüga, ersia ana 
Kalitgans and the | 5° Samarüpa did not fight at ; 

a the Per ght at all but the 


: sians di l 
88 described ilis s did put up a tough fight. 


reason for his n two fightings with some 
+ ; Pique against the ती 
~. ह Ps s p 


Kālidāsa 
animus, The 


Co alre: 
nean whose coronation s e zt ready 
atute beir e 
i 18 done? ? 
C-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow à 
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indicated and that for the Persians I 
Jaina legend in connexion with Kal 
him as going out of India and bringing the Sakas from the 
other side of the Indus to dethrone and kill Gardabhilla or 
Ujjayini. The chiefs of these foreigners are termed Sahis and 
their overlord Sahanu Sai, 1 The titles are Persian and 
we know that the Sakas in and to the north-west of India in 
the first centuny B.C. were under the Parthi 
to them.”  Kalidasa's fair Ujjayini remained under foreign 
rule till. (Gardabhilla’s son) Vikramaditya, so the tradition 
continues, came from Pratisthina (Paithin) and drove out these 
Saka-Parthava usurpers, Our poet could not therefore cherish 
kindly feelings towards these Sakas or their suzerains, the 
Parthians, and he made Raghu beard the Persian lion in his 
den. The foreign conquerors of Ujjayini were Sakas and not 
Persains proper but they were vassals of the Persians and 
bore Persian titles and certainly followed Persian ways. We 
may therefore believe that Kālidāsa made Raghu conquer the 
overlords of these Sakas, the Persians, in their own home to 
wipe off, if he could, this national disgrace. The Kumárasam- 
bhava may have been written when the * demoniacal ” foreigners 
were reigning in the heart of the sacred land of Avanti’ and 
the prince Vikramaditya* a Vikremaditya* may have been living in the court 
I 02 may E 


shall suggest now. The 


akücürya'g history represents 


ans or were related 


———— 


[BOD MG Vol.34. pp. 269.3, Professor Step 0 
makes out the Indo-Scythian conquerors of India to be rum 
Stock and speech. See Modern Review, April, 1991 pp. 463—470. 


* Sce Smith, E.H.I *, pp, 242 ff, Rapson, C.ILI,I, Ch. 23. | 
^ Qf. © तम्मिन्‌ विप्रकृता; काले तारकेण दिवीकम: । gaai पुराथाय चाग sapis ययु: ॥ 


D, ete, of the Kumárasambhava, Students of Bengali Litera- 
re will here recall the case of the quet ( Vrtra-Sambara) of Babu 
ndra Bandyopadhyaya, ; 

lam not certain Whether विक्रमादित्य was the name of the in- 
or the tiile assumed on accession, but the latter assumption 
oably टं > more natural, andra-Gupta 11, who reconquered 
kas about the epd of the fourth century A.D», 
3७ Second man to assume the title of Vikramädi tya 
Be f the avenger of Gardabhilla, Similar 
Bhoja of Dhara of early eleventh — 
Mode traditions about Vilramaditya 
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neestral kingdom 


escue of his a 
was 


The Raghuyamsa 
st of Kalidasa's writings. 


of Pratisthimas ning the d n3 
from the yoke of the foreigners 
certainly a later work, possibly the la inr 
There was peace and prosperity now, and the pos akes n 
vengeance ON the late disturbers of the peace. 

a veiled reference 


plan 


imaginary 
T shall show below th 
to Vikramaditya, king of Ujjayini in th 

We may now turn to the sixth canto of 
where the qualities of some of the important kings of 
India are recounted before Indumati and our poet incidentally 
gives us some idea of the political condition of India in his 
time (or shortly before). We are justified in making some 
inferences about contemporary conditions by the factt hat there 
is little correspondence between Kālidāsas political divisions 
and those in the Ramayana and the earlier Puranas ; Kalidasa 
was therefore influenced more by the actuals of his day than 


at Kalidasa makes 

e Raghuvamsa. 

the Raghuvamésa 
sa, 


seem to contain 
elements fr inei sint i £ 
i प NN rom incidents in the reigns of these three 
amüditva referr 7 al T & " at H 
NC तिक iss erred to by Hala (V. 64) must necessarily 
philla’s son. The greater part of Kalidasa’s literary €: 
NT त... i à alidisss literary career 
I ve ? o à period prior to Vikramadityas patronage 
ave give one EN xS T ri 
EM ns n one possible explanation for the non-complet- 
Ends S e may be that fear of the reigning Saka 
Mids it 1 Yos 3 i zh 
M Ei, i sa leave his poem unfinished. I must mention 
m g held by my friend Professor Pramath: S 
du er 880 ramathanath Sarkar 
| asi ava is an ine t 
"is ण. not an incomplete poem but that its 
0७१७) (ततका ; : ana artistic end with the eighth canto. But L 
s ) y friend's view a OK üra i ट 
m the BE iy dits aw as the Kumüra is not even conceived 
$ : 
The § i 
d aka invaders ov 
camo, as Persians ider : may have been known, when they first 
OS und their true nationality may have been realised 
. lave a at simi ; d 
(Phiriági = Frank) SR somewhat similar case in the term “कञ्चि? 
ल ! ps K need long in my province promiscuously for all 
ee s & bx writer. of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea ($33) 
ARN akas of Sind as Parthians. Wülidüsa's ONE 
T A have been vi कर not from travel in that land D 
e testimony of the i l Paget 
र aka intruders i jjayini 
malion cb W Fi UIDs at 
bout the Himes may well have been received from Dm 0 
i 8 source, 


CC-0. In Publi i 
2-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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by the earlier writers, But it is possible that 
there is no correspondence between Sunandi’s description and 
the real condition of the state in Kalidasa’s time, | 

The king of Magadha heads the list. He 
in Verses 21—94 and Verse 95 refers 
TIndumati. The verses may be quoted here: 


In some Cages 


Is described 
to his rejection by 


“ असो शरण्यः शरणोन्सुखानामगाधसत्वो सगघउत्तिष्ठ: | 
राजा प्रजारज्जनळब्धवर्णंः परन्तपो नास यथार्थनामा ॥२५॥ 
कामं नृपाः सन्तु सहस्रशोऽन्ये राजन्वतीमाहुरनेन भूमिम्‌ | 
नचत्रतारा्रहसकुंछापि ज्योतिष्मती चन्द्रमसैव रात्रि: ॥२२॥ 
क्रियाप्रबन्थादयमध्वरा णासजसमाहूतसहखनेत्र: । | 
शच्याश्रिर पाण्डुकपोळलम्बान्‌ मन्दारशून्यानळकांश्रकार ॥२३॥ 
श्रनेन चेदिच्छसि गृह्यमाणं पाणिं वरेण्येन कुर प्रवेशे l 
सासादवातायनसंश्रितानां Gud पुष्पपुराक्ष्नानाम्‌ ॥२४॥ 
एवं तयोक्ते quiza किच्चद्वि संसिदूर्वाङ्कमधूकमाळा | 

ऋणजुपणा मक्रिययेव तन्वी प्रत्यादिदेशेनमभापमाणा ॥ SLAE 


Verse 22 distinctly shows that Magadha was the | 
power in India in Kallidiisa’s time. The Gupta period theorists 
read here a reference to the Imperial Guptas of Magadha. But, 
Was an inglorious dynasty ruling in Magadha in the first century 
B. C.? The Mauryas were the p: 


amount rulers of North India. 
and though the Magadhan J 


Zmpire had considerably diminished 
during the reign of the Successors of Agoka, Pusyamitra, the 
founder of the Suriga dynasty, did make some extension of 
territory ; and though by 
reigning in the second 
B.C, disintegration had ‘gain set in, the imperial glory had not 
altogether left the throne of Puspapura (Pafaliputra). The 

Ahvas may well be compared fo the later Mughal Badshahs of 
India, Who though Emperors in little more than name, did receive 
t rulers. The glory of the Magadhan 
ast through the Sunigas, the Mauryas, 
i e Sisunāgas to the Purünic Brhadrathas. 
hing in verse 22 making for 4 late date. 


3 CC-0 In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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refers to the performance of many 
Here too the Gupta period 
formance of the Agvamedha 
-it was long in disuse (ERT 
the Asva- 


verse 


| phe following 
19 of Magadha. 


py the Kit 
a reference to the pi 
Samudra-Gupta after 
aaae”). But did not Pu 
medha ceremomy of which we have an all 
Mahabhasya, à circumstantial account in Kāli 
vikīgnimitra and a reference in. the. newly discovered Sunga 


ind | sacrifices 
! [16089 see 
sacrifice by ae 
syamitra too revive 

usion in Patafijali’s 
lasa’s own Māla- 


Inscription?” That Kalidasa had a great regard for the 
| Surigas is conclusively proved by his selecting the theme 
| of his virgin drama from their history. And these Suügas 
| not far removed in time from a writer writing in + 50 B.C. 
Indumati bows to the King of Magadha before she passes 
T other king ; no other king received the same treatment. 
quei E a ag Chandra Majumdar, because the 
NE en pons North India in the fifth century 
" intelligible ig dm cu a nominal empire, if you like) 
E CS inhi » Magadha of pe CD 
"oon E. à es for 100४7 8 pranames, 
One inst be o s in ne fact that a Brahmin 
Terres 60 BC ae en the throne of Magadha. 
S mas have dui D. | },C.) were certainly Brahmins 
Ksatriya M ae eir predecessors, the Sungas, too 37 a 

s would naturally how down before a Brahmin 


prince,’ This int : À 
ES nierpretation is probably supported by the 


1 
Mr, K. P : CE 
me J त. : 
(pp. 430-2). The 2 कक in Modern Review for October, 1924 
information that ee (found in Ayodhya) gives the interesting 
twice—" द्रिरखमेथयाजिन: Ssyamitra performed the Asvamedha sacrifice 
* Gao K ae न; aana पृष्यनित्तत्य ° (Ibid., p. 431). 
ation. dus AUS NG J.B.O.RS., Vol. IV, pp. 257-260. MM. 
Shastri and V astri first offered this suggestion. The arguments of Pt. 
nd Mr, Jayas : 

ard ‘Jay aswal convince me. 

Ch ‘ not blind myself to the artistic effect of making 
-umati pause a while before the first king is i 

ad court e before the first king she is introduced to 
Seavey he n cously bowing to him before rejection ; she soon gets 
E- Aja v delicacy and rejects suitor after suitor till she comes to 
A SUNT ae not want to forget that Kālidāsa was writing poetry and 

story and I regret the lot of us twentieth century readers 


18 
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expression—labdhavarne in v. 21, wherea secondary meaning 
of “लब्धो वणः उत्तमवणः (a Brahmin’s caste or, say, a twice-born’s 
टंट) येन” may have been also intended. The Kanvas were 
Brahmins and if the Sungas too were not so, they were at least 
of a higher caste than the doubly fallen (casteless and heretical) 
Mauryas. Kālidāsa may have been thinking of Pusyamitra 
when he wrote “ प्रजारक्षनलब्धवर्णः ” and “ परन्तपो नाम यथार्थनामा ? 
for the founder of the Suiga dynasty inaugurated a Brahmanie- 
al revival and gained popularity with the Hindu subjects who 
had so long been cast into the shade, and he certainly crossed 
swords with the Yavana invader Menander and defeated 
him.* It is also possible that our poet was thinking of 
Vasudeva, the founder of the Kanva dynasty, who could well 
earn popularity with the subjects through the removal of the 
licentious Suüga king Devabhuti (—bhümi. No special 
significance can, however, be shown for parantapah in this 


case.’ Before taking leave of the king of Magadha, I | i 


must, in all honesty, mention one point which might go 
against my theory. Verse 21 makes this king “the refuge 
of persons seeking shelter” and we should probably read 
here an allusion to some well-known incident in the life of 
the contemporary king of Magadha or of any previous king 


5 


who have to read history in the finest poem. Still, an indirect 
hint at the caste of the contemporary king of Magadha does not 
Seem to me incompatible with the artistic reason for this preferen- 
: ka treatment. [I may mention here a highly humorous explana- 


ion of this pranama proposed by Mr. Nrityalal Mookerji, 
— date Principal of the Carmichael Colleg Rangpur. When 1 gave him 


MAGA ना? Saeta uc VPA Sigan, fis’ 7” ( Don 


on p 


owever, famous as a killer of many 


| n, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


derstand the reason ? Indumati thought ‘Grandpa, thou too - 
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From my present knowledge I 


if 
M (historical or Purünic). : 
| in the first or any previous 


| LI . 
2 cannot make out what incident. 
E century before Christ our poet could have referred to. But 
M line in Harigena's panegyrie of Samudra-Gupta 


. | there is 8 


a which does speak chsafing of help to 


of that monareh's vou 


wii 5 “अनेक ^ * A ^ af A 

| other kings— नक भ्रष्टराज्योत्सजराजव॑शप्र तिष्ठापनोद्‌ TMT gai AIT 

RR" > » rM, ; ie D » 1> . 
शान्तयशसः (]. 23). ˆ This ought to make Kālidāsa posterior 


sufficient ground for 


DI 
io Samudra-Gupta, but, as I have 
ed from Kālidāsa and 


E | believing that Asvaghosa has borrow 
hir not Kālidāsa from him, I prefer to take Harisena’s statement 

|; as a hyperbole in the usual courtier’s style and possibly 
tl nder the influence of Kalidasa, Later research may some 
day reveal to us some story of Pusyamitra’s helping of other 


of the : 
ati (Brahmanical) states in throwing off foreign (or Buddhist) 
k E C 
adi yore. Can we read here any reference to Udayana’s 
U e p f 2 
regaining of his ancestral land (encroached upon by the Kasis) 


LS —— 
इवोपप्टविन: परेभ्यो चर्नोत्तरं 


Ti g A Possibly not Purünie, because ' 9" 

[धप ee ! of Ra, XIIT. 6, seems to indicate that such an incident 

| rel d ube living memory of people. If Pusyamitra is meant 

jile il Nm rs VI, 91, he could certainly be deseribed as 
रं मध्यम्‌? in XII. 6. [But was K. thinking of the refuge and help 


Vikramiüdi 
litya received from the Andhra court ? If performance of 


ia ndun Pusyamitra to the, epithet dharmottara, 
claim to it ope non the third, Sri-Satakargi) could lay 
Gardabhill Sa Rapson, C. H. L, 1. pp. 530-1). The son of 
certainly T overthrown and killed by the foreign Sakas could 
oe be alluded to as upaplavin nypa.) 
_ oi also '* कृपाादीनानायातुरजनोह्रणसगनन्‍्लदीक्षादय पगतमनस: TUE 26. 
M NA À I had written the above I referred the goceng to mr, 
rofessor Pramathanath Sarkar. He said Kalidasa was prob- 
ably alluding to Pusyamitra who must have helped many princes 
suffering from the attacks of Menander by defeating him oF to 
Candragupta Maurya who certainly formed a league with many chiefs j 
and helped them to throw off the Greek yoke. My friend NAS — 
emphatic in his view that most of the kings thought of A 
Kalidaga belonged to the immediate past and were nat Ma 


: Contemporaries. 
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through the help of Darsaka, king of Magadha, with Whose 

sister Padmayati he contracted a political marriage ?? 
After the king of Magadha is courteously rejected by 
Indumati, Sunanda carries her to the king of Aga, A king 
of Anga is certainly unintelligible as a power distinct from the 
Gupta king of Magadha in the fourth or fifth century A.D, 
and neither Aniga nor Campa come in for mention in any of 
the Gupta Inscriptions. Anga must have been included with- 
in the home province of the Gupta emperor. We must there- 
fore assume that Kalidasa's Anga-natha belongs to the realm of 
legends. But if there was no distinct state of Añga in Kalida- 
sa's time, why did he introduce a king of Anga in the sixth 
canto of the Raghuvaimga? I have already drawn attention 
to the purposive character of Kalidasa’s selection. There are 
some indications about the presence of a state of Anga, distinct 
from that of Magadha, in the second century B.C., and the 
same condition may he safely inferred for the following century. 
5 Kharayela lays claim to having carried away the wealth of 
Magadha and Anga;? Magadha and Anga were therefore 
distinct kingdoms in his time. The king of Rajagrha 
(L8) also may have been distinguished from Byhaspatimitra 
(= Pusyamitra, according to Mr. Jayaswal) of Magadha (1. 12), 
though Mr. Jayaswal has identified the two.” The mention of 


— 


1 The story is given in the Svapnavasavadatta and in the 
Kathasaritsagara (possibly on the basis of the Brhatkath@ of Gunadhya 
the brief Drhatkathaélokasangraha of Buddhasvümin makes 
erence to Padmavati). See Harit Krishna Deb's paper ° Udayana 
alsa ja,” Calcutta, 1919, | 
ga-Magadha-vasum ca, neyaLi" — Wathigumphaü Inscription: Ej 
| B., vol. IV, p. 384. 

4, pp. 527, 537, Mr, Jayaswal has certainly made 
Cas d for the identity of the king of Rajagrha with Baha- 
xing of Magadha, Mathurā and the adjoining regions ॥ 
"thin the sphere of if uence of the house of Va? || 
time as numismatic evidence seems to indicate 
guage of the Wathiguinpha Inscription | a 
Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow न 
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a distinct king of Anga in Re Cant S f 

i # king 0 Aùga in Raghu, anto VI, should therefore 
place Kalidasa close to Khiravela’s time. One verse of the 
Anea er | ON E TR Me STO ee j | 
us gi oup (v. 79) giy es us an interesting bit of information : 

निसगंभिन्नास्पदसेकर्सस्थमस्मिन्‌ द्वयं श्रीश्च सरस्वती च । कान्त्या गिरा gan च 
» त्व Su ae e A, = ~ z n : 
योग्या ana कल्याणि तयोस्तृतीया u.”? We may infer from this that 
the king of Anga was a great patron of learning in Kalidasa’s 
day—the poet may, for all that we know, have himself received 
his patronage. Will scholars search for a king of Anga 
answering this description in the first or second century D.C, 
or in the legendary period—or say in the fifth or sixth centu- 
ry A.D? Scholars who make Kālidāsa recipient of Gupta 
patronage should notice that the poet has made the king of 
Aiga a scholar and patron of learning and not the king of 


seems to cast some doubt over the point. Bahasatimitra’s identifica- 
tion with Pusyamitra is possible but not certain. But Bahasatimitra 
of the Pabhos® Inscription (Lüder's 904) and of coins cannot certainly 
be Pusyamitra. For how could Asaüdhasena, maternal uncle of 
Bahasatimitra, have lived till the tenth year of the reign of Odraka, 
the fifth Suñga king, if Bahasatimitra were Pusyamitra, the first 
Sufiga monarch ? However, as this Bahasatimitra had relations in 
Mathura, he could be ident ified with Bahasatimitra=king of Magadha 
of the Hathigumpha Inscription, if we could bring 
| Odraka and give up all thoughts of his 
ayaswal has himself recently 


(and Rüjagrha) 
down Khüravela to the time o 
contemporaneity with Pusyamitra. Mr. J 
uncertainty of pala graphie evidence (Modern Review, 
The Satakarni referred to by Khüravela (]. 4) 
, and not Sri-Sata- 


spoken of the 
October, 1924, p. 432). 
j uni II, the sixth Andhra king 
Mr. Jayaswal supposes, J.B.O.R.S:, IIL, 
will probably remove all difficulties. 
agrha of the Hathigumpha 
The inscription 


may well be Batak: 
karni, the third monarch (as 
pp. 441-2). This gupposition 
Che king of Magadha and the king of Raj 
Inseription will then easily mean the same person. 
ineised in the 165th year since Asoka's 
“Muriya King" who conquered Kalinga 
to do with it. Of course I do not 
the interpretation of the 
tion of Afga and 


may really have heen 
accession; Tor Asoka was the 
and Candragupta had nothing 
for my theory from 


get any support 
inscription J myself propose but separate men 
my purpose. 


Magadha in 1. 12 is su ficient for 
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Magadha.  Kalidasu's partiality for the king of Anga is also 
borne out by the next verse, ^ अथाङ्गराजादवतायं चचुर्याहीति 
जन्यामवदत्‌ कुमारी । नासौ न कास्यो न च वेद सम्यग्‌ दष् न सा, भिन्नरुचिहि' 
लोकः ॥।,” 

Next comes the king of Avanti. ‘The verses being 
very important from my point of view I quote them jn 
full :— 


“ ततः परं दुःप्रसहं द्विपद्मिर्‌ (v. ]. Rai) ad नियुक्ता प्रतिहारभूमी । 
निदर्शयामास विशेषदश्यम्‌ (५. |. विशेषकान्तम्‌) इन्दुं नवोत्थानमिवेन्दुमत्ये ॥३१॥ 
अवन्तिनाथोऽयसुदग्रबाहु विं शाळवच्षाम्तनुद्ृत्तमध्यः | 
आरोप्य चक्रश्रममुष्णतेजास्त्वष्ट व यत्रो छिखितो विभाति ॥३२॥ 
अस्य प्रयाणेषु समग्रशक्तरग्रे स रैवाजिभिरुत्थितानि i 
gaa सामन्तशिखामणीनां प्रभाग्ररोहास्तमयं रजांसि ॥३३॥ 
असो महाकालनिकेतनस्य वसन्नदूरे किल चन्द्रमौलेः । 
तमिस्रपचेऽपि सह प्रियाभिज्योत्स्नावतो निवि शति प्रदोपानू ॥३४॥ 
अनेन यूना सह पाथिवेन रम्भोर कच्चिन्मनसो! रुचिस्ते । 
सिग्रातरङ्गानिळकम्पितासु विह त्तु मुद्यानपरम्परासु ॥३४॥ 
तस्मित्रमिद्योतितवन्थुपद्मे प्रतापसंशोषितशत्रुपक्कू । 
बबन्ध सा नोत्तमसौकुमार्या कुमुद्वती भानुमतीव भावम्‌ ॥३६॥, 


These verses plainly show that there was then sitting on 
the throne of Avanti a king (and no provincial governor) 
independent of Magadhan or any other control. Prior to the 
conquest of Malwa by Candra-Gupta II this region was under 
the rule of the Sakas (Western Satraps)? and it is highly 
doubtful if the sympathy of Kalidasa would 


fore go out for these 
gn usurpers. And after the Gupta conquest, Malwa was 
* Will a है ü 


Pandit Manmathanath Bhatta thar in Bihar 
an im that Kalidasa th Bhattacharya appear in Biha 
tats Fy id WAS ¢, native of e pa nDistrict ? My 
all the कना tl : o parat Chandra Sastri used to gay that "0 ; 
the home of es : Rus ihar has the best claim to call itsel 
known to me Sr Mo poet of India.” Hig view, go far as 18 
and not on Ra, VI 09 f on the nature of the local traditison 
and a resident of renee [ DA was in all probability both a native | 
from Anga and even that T io may have received only some helP | 

POSU do, | 27% certain, 
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included in the Gupta empire and a ruler meriting Kalidasa's 
description could hardly be a provincial governor or even a 
yuva-rāja holding the province for the crown. Several schol- 
ars like to make Candra-Gupta II the Vikramaditya who 
patronised Kālidāsa. But Candra-Gupta II was a king of 
Magadha and not of Ujjayini, whereas Kalidasa's patron is 
traditionally ascribed to Ujjayini. I have no quarrel with 
persons who reject traditions altogether but I cannot under- 
stand the ardhajaratiya attitude of those scholars who 
accept one part of a tradition and conveniently ignore 
the other. If Kālidāsas patron was a king named or titled 
Vikramaditya, he was also king of Ujjayini; such 
Candra-Gupta II was certainly not, nor so any other 
later Gupta king. The poct has likened the king of Avanti 
to the Moon, newly risen, in verse 31, but he immediately 
corrects himself by comparing him to the Sun in the 
following verse. This probably suggests that Kalidasa was 
thinking of the name or title of his patron, Vikrama-aditya. 
But verse 36 gives us a clear allusion to this name: 
“As the water lily cannot love the Swn, so could not that 
exquisitely delicate princess place her heart on him who causes 
his friend-lotuses to bloom forth and his enemy-mud to dry up 
at his valour” We have here both a comparison with the 
Sun (Aditya) and a mention of the king’s valour (pratapa, 
a synonym for vikrama). I cannot therefore doubt that we 
have here an exquisitely fine allusion to the name or epithet 
(Vikramaditya) of the king of Ujjayini It should be noted 
that the simile “as the lily does not like the Sun” has not 
been used in the case of any other suitor, though the opposite 
one, “as the lotus does not like the Moon,” has been used 
twice—of, “ तस्याः प्रकामं प्रियदर्शना$पि न स RAN रुचये बभूव। 
शरश्प्रमृशस्वुधरोपरोधः शशीव aimes! oem Wu ? and “ स्वसुविदर्भा- 
धिपतेस्तदीया Asat चेतसि MRT: | दिवाकरादर्शनबद्धकाशे नक्षत्रनाथांशुरिवा- 
रविन्दे ॥६६॥.” There was therefore something deliberate in this 


expression and I conclude that Adledasa has referred to 
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Vikramaditya, king of Ujjayini, in the Raghuwumsa, iT 
would identify this Vikramaditya with the Vikramaditya of 
Jaina tradition, who in the first century B.C. drove out the 
Sakas from Ujjayini and established himself on ihe throne of 
his (father) Gardabhilla. “ इन्दुं नवोत्यानमिव ” in v. 31 probably 
p refers to the new accession of this monarch and reference to 
the youth of the king in v. 35 points that way. It should 
be noted that Kalidasa has not invested this suitor of Indumati $- 
with a Puranic pedigree, as he has, for example, done in the case | 
ofthe next king. The dynasty to which Kālidāsa thus makes 
reference had probably on that account but newly come to 
power. If we are justified in identifying this dynasty with 
i "the seven Gardabhillas” of the Matsya, Vayu and 
Brabminda Puranas (Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 46), just before | i 
the Sakas, the family was certainly a new one, provided | 
Gardabhilla was the first king. Jaina tradition makes | 
Gardabhilla reign for 13 years and places an interval of 
135 years between his son Vikramüditya's accession and 
the coming back of the Sakas to p 


ower, with a Saka | 


3 * I told Professor Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar of my interpret- 
ation of Ra. VI. 36, and I was glad to find that I convinced | 
him. Of course the Professor docs not share my view about 
the date of Kālidāsa—he places him in the sixth century 
A.D. . Professor Dr, Radhakumud Mukerji recently drew my 
^ attention. to 8 somewhat similar interpretation by Mr. Dhanapati 
— Banerji in QMS, Vol X., pp. 77-8. Mr. Banerji deduces refer- 

t m b ikramaditya from the Avanti-ndtha’s being compared 

ty um 9 n aac d, paa d d), and from the meni 
z i fork n Y. 920,0). Mr. Sankara (ibid., p. 1 
ness that vikrama (valour) is not synonymous with 3 | 
le synonym f MP reply (p. 264) is ineffective for “afifa 
UT ym for "fms" given by the Sabdakalpadruma on the 


En Td Bharata and quoted with approval p: 
£ syn Dymous with a "s 2 alent for vikrama and is not ९ 
il a fine physique—a tall and largely built mal 

d ppu we should remember that among the | 


8 aditya 1 search for in the | 
holly anticipated but am | a 
à £ read a reference to Vikramüdl* 
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interregnum of 4 years between Gardabhilla and Vikramaditya. * 
A. period of 148 years is not much too long for 7 reigns. But 
the Vayu and the Brahminda Puranas make the Gardabhilla 
dynasty reign for-only 72 years (“| द्विसप्ततिः? or=140 ?). We 
may therefore assume that the Gardabhilla dynasty ended with 
Sarasvati’s transgressor and not begun with him, Vikramaditya, 
coming after the Saka usurpation, will in any case have founded 
afresh line; “ इन्दुः नवोत्थानमिव ” will apply in either case with 
the same force. “ द्विषदूमिः gmaza” in VL 31, may 
refer to the conquest of the Sakas by Vikramaditya. A simi- 
lar allusion may also be contained in Ra, XI, 26-97. “ स इत्वा 
लवणं वीरस्तदा सेने महोजसः । आतुः सोदय्येमात्मानमिन्द्रजिद्वधशोभिनः u 
तस्य संस्तूयमानस्य चरिताथस्तपस्विभिः । शुशुभे विक्रमोदग्रं वीडयावनतं शिरः ॥.? 
Compare also the title of the Vikramorvasiya and “ दिष्व्या 
महेन्द्रोपकारपर्याप्षेन विक्रममहिस्ना वधते भवान्‌” (BSS. 3rd ed, p. 16), 


** spec: खलु विक्रमालङ्कारः” (p. 18), ete, of its text." 


1 Z.D.M.G., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 254, 267. The Periplus seems 
to supply an interesting confirmation of one of these particulars by 
calling the eity of Ujjayini "Jormerly a royal capital." Ujjayini 
probably passed about 78 A.D. into the hands of the Saka prince 
Cagtana who may not have removed his capital there. Prior to this 
event the city must have formed for a long time the capital of a 
Hindu principality (connected, as numismatic evidence indicates, 
with the Andhra Empire), The Periplus does not record its date and 
there is great diversity of opinion on the point. Mr. Schoft in the 
Introduction to his translation (pp. 7-15) declared in favour of 60A. D. 
but the view of the scholars of his ‘Second Group’ (80-89 A. D.—p. 
292) commend itself to me. Mr. Schoff has, however, subsequently 
accepted 80 A.D. (See Smith, E.H.I„* p. 245, n. 2); Ujjayini 
must have then recently lost its independence. Castana's successors 
seem, however, to have shifted their capital to that holy city. 

* I have given above complete reference to the sources of the 
legend of Kalakacirya, Gardabhilla and the Sakas. But as the texts 
aro not well-known and as the Cambridge History of India, which has 
published a summary, has not yet attained the popularity it fully 
deserves, I give below two extracts from it, at the sugges- 
tion of my friend Mr. Nirendranath Ray Chaudhuri of the Bangabasi 


College, Calcutta ;— 
19 
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y The next king is Pratipa of Ánüpadesa. The fact that | 
3 the description opens with an account (vv, 38—40) of his | 


legendary ancestor Kartavirya and that Pratipa is himself | 
declared in verse 42 as superior to the legendary Paragurima | 
probably shows that there was no real Indian dynasty ruling 
the land in Kalidāsa’s time. But the mention of the proving; 


“Only one legend, the K@lakach@rya-Kathanaka, * the Story qt | 
the Teacher Kalaka,’ tells us about some events which are supposed to f 
bave taken place in Ujjain and other parts of Western India during 
the first part of the first century B.C., or immediately before the | | 
foundation of the Vikrama Era in 58 B.C. This legend is perhaps 
nottotally devoid of all historical interest. For it records how the Jain | 
saint Kalaka, having been insulted by King Gardabhilla of Ujjain, | | 
who, according to various traditions, was the father of the famous b 
T Vikramaditya, went in his desire for revenge to the land of the Sakas, | | 
t whose king was styled ‘ King of Kings’ (Sahanusahi). This title, in | 
its Greek and Indian forms, was certainly borne by the Saka kings of | 
the Punjab, Maues and his successors, who bel ong to this period ; and | 
as it actually appears in the form Shaonano Shao on the coins of 
their successors, the Kushana monarchs, we are perhaps justified in | 
concluding that the legend is to some extent historical in charac | 
ter, However this may be, the story goes on to tell us that Kalaka |. 
persuaded a number of Saka satraps to invade Ujjain and overthrow | 
the dynasty of Gardabhilla ; but that, some 
the glorions Vikramaditya, re 
the throne of his ancestors, 
legend may be, is wholly 


years afterwards, his som, | 
pelled the invaders and re-established | 
What the historical foundation of this | 
+ uncertain— perhaps it contains faint reco! | 
lections of the Scythian dominion in Western India during the first | | 

B E^ In any case, it seems undoubtedly to give further [ 
7 ^ Connexion of the Jains with Ujjain, a fact indicated also J 


ee their e f i "a 2 t | | 
BS by their use o the Vikrama Era, which wag established in the com | 


try 4 Malwa, of which Ujjain was the capital." (Charpentier, Pe | 


: E. pre DOR B.C, there arose another formid- 4 
[^ ud de West. Tho Seythiang (Sakas) of Seistdn hae 

S WP i re the Indus, which was known thereafter © ; 
ndo-8 mPa, thedolbofthe Sakas, and to the Greek 
गा eythia, The memory of an episode in the hif 


Pus affected by this new element in Indian 
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shows that there was a separate kingdom there. I therefore 
infer that foreigners were probably reigning there. If Mahis- 
mati, the capital, was to the south of Ujjayini in Avanti, and 
the same as the modern Mandhita on the Narbadà in the Nimar 
district of C. P, ' the province was probably under Saka 
rule in the middle of the first century B.C., possibly even 
after Vikramadityas driving away of the Sakas from the 
Ujjayini region. But Saka rule also prevailed there in the 
fourth century A.D., in whose last decade Candra-Gupta II 


politics may possibly be preserved in the Jain story of Külaka, 
which is told in chapter VI, pp. 167-8. The story can neither be 
proved nor disproved; but it may be said in its favour that its his- 
torical setting 18 not inconsistent with what we know of the political 
circumstances of Ujjayini at this period. A persecuted party in the 
state may well have invoked the aid of the warlike Sakas of Saka- 
dvipa in order to crush a eruel despot ; and, as history has so often 
shown, such allies are not unlikely to have seized the kingdom 
for themselves. Both the tyrant Gardabhilla, whose misdeeds 
were responsible for the introduction of these avengers, and his 
son Vikramaditya, who afterwards drove the Sakas out of the realm, 
according to the story, may perhaps be historical characters; and, 
from the account which represents Vikramaditya as having come 
to Ujjayini from  Pratishthüna, we may infer that they were 
connected with the Andhras." It is possible that we may recognise 
in this story the beginnings of that long struggle between the 
Andhras and the Sakas for the possession of Ujjayini, the varying 
fortunes of which may be clearly traced when the evidence of 
inscriptions becomes available in the second century AD.T With 
the imperfect documents at our disposal, we can do little more 
than suggest such possibilities. Tt is hopeless to attempt to diseri- 
minate between the elements which may be historieal and others 
which are undoubtedly pure romance in the great cycle of legend 
which has gathered around the name, or rather the title, Vikrama- 
1 Soe, C.I.L, I, pp. 173, 531 and map 5, also map in 
Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Traditions. 


*'Phese kin gs belonged probably to the family of Gardabhillas, who 
appen in the Purinas among the successors of the Andhras; see Aat 
Age pp 44—6, 72, : 
. M. Cat, Andras, ete., pp. XXXV, XXXVI, 
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conquered these parts from the Western Satraps. The Passage 
is therefore indecisive for our purpose and we may pass a [] 
to the next king, Susea of Sürasena. This prince is des. | 
cribed in v. 46 as belonging to the legendary Nipa family? 
and the same logie ought to indicate that there was a foreign 
power reigning in Mathura regions in Kalidasa's time. The 
Sakas were certainly there in the first century B. C? But 
can any such thing be said in the Gupta period? The 
Arjunüyanas an old Ksatriya tribe,’ were reigning to the 
west of the Mathura region in Samudra-Gupta's time as his 
feudatories (Allahabad Inscription, l. 22) and Mathuri was 
certainly included within Gupta territory, as the votive (?) 


ditya, “the Sun of Might.’ Many kings at different periods and in 
different countries of India have been so styled; and it seems that 
the exploits of more than one of them have been confused even 
in those legends which may be regarded as having some historical 
basis, While it is possible, nay even probable, that there may 
have been a Vikramaditya who expelled the Sakas from Ujjayini 
in the first century B.C., itis certain that the monarch who finally 
crushed the Saka power in this region was the Gupta emperor, 
Candra-Gupta II Vikramaditya (380—414 A.D). Indian tradition 
does not distinguish between these two, It regards the supposed 
founder of the era, which began in 58 B.C., (p. 571), and the royal 
patron of Kalidasa, who lived more than four hundred years later, 
35 one and the game person.” (Rapson, pp. 532-3). 
"ore qoa that our poet lived in the court of E 
But 1 त ee 2 and not Candra-Gupta 1I (Vi rami, 
the EU má tam potu the personality of the founder b 
rought on himself the ve f e s Ede र ०1919१. PM 
जट Nine the RG ee of Kalaka Stiri. E 
99 and is No, 66 in Pannen Delonge to tho South Pale 
"Trad n, p.148). Seo ल list Fords Indian Historica 
र ^ Pp. 117, 166, 281. 
KBlakasuriprabandha (in 


; Prabhüvakacarita), V- 67 
i Geaa श्त; । शका मालवमन्यि ते प्रा 
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stone inscription at Mathurà of Candra-Gupta TI (Fleet's No 4) 
clearly indicates. Kalidasa’s mention of aking at Mathura and 
the manner of his description can therefore be understood only 
in the first century. B. C. As Kalidiisa’s contemporary ruler 
(or Satrap) of Mathura did not belong to a native dynasty, 
he had to select Indumaii's contemporary from the pre-historic 
period. But does gd तमावतैमनाज्ञनाभिः सा व्यत्यगादन्यवधुमैवित्री | 
महीधरं मार्गवशादुपेतं ख्रोतोवहा सागरगामिनीव ॥” (v. 52) indicate that 
Kalidasa was now thinking of the contemporary ruler, an un- 
desirable foreign Satrap, fit to be likened to an obstruction ? 
The next king is Mahendra of Kalinga about whom Ihave 
already said much. The reference to the Spice Islands and 
their produce in verse s (Ce ्वीपान्तरानीतळवङ्गपुष्पेरपाङृतस्वेदळवा 
मरुद्भिः 7) is, as pointed out by Mr. Sankara,” intelligible after 
75 B. C. the date of Kalinga colonisation of Sumatra and is a 
humorous bit of anachronism in Kalidisa’s usual style. I 
shall once again draw attention of my readers to Ra. VI, 58 
od, “ तस्मादपावर्तत दूरकृष्टा नीट्येव लक्ष्मीः प्रतिकूळदैवात्‌ ”” and my ex- 
planation of it in the light of Kháravela's mischiefs in. the 
territory of the Bhojakas.* After Mahendra comes the king 
of Pandya to whom Kalidasa has forgotten to give a name’. 
T need not say here anything more about this king. “ सञ्चारिणी 
दीपशिखेव रात्री ये यं व्यतीयाय पतिंवरा सा । aaam इव प्रपेदे विवर्णभावं 
a स भूमिपाळः ॥? probably sums up without specific mention 
Indumati’s passage before some other kings. We have next 
the description of Aja and Indumati’s bashful acceptance of 
this prince. As Aja belongs to the original story we should 
! 1LQ., 1, p. 315. : 
; That Rastrikas and Bhojakas do not mean particular peoples, 
outside the Kalinga territory, but Khiravela’s own provincial and 
local (!) governors (Lüder, E. I., X, suppl. p. 161, R. D. Banerji, J. B. 
0, R. S., IIT, p. 500) seems impossible to me. I have Mr. Jayaswal 
(J.B.0.R.S., IIT, p. 455) and Mr. Rapson (C. H. I, T, p. 535) on 
my side, Mr. Jayaswal rightly says, "But nobody would think it 
important enough to mention in an inscription the respect one 
receives from one’s servants or officers,” 


3 . 
Or was it because the poet eould not coin a name from the 
Purügas for the “ इस्दीवरण्यामतन: ” Dravidian chief ? 
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not suppose that Kalidasa has alluded to a contemporary king 
of Ayodhya. No historical conclusion should therefore be 
drawn from this separate mention of the state of Uttara- 
Kosala’ and I must now take leave of the sixth canto of 
the Raghuvatisa. 

But leave of the Raghuvaméa we may not take yet. The 
Gupia period theorists will say here that allusions to the 
Gupta kings and to their family are too many and 100 
obvious in the Raghuyaméa to admit of any explanation other 
than the Gupta patronage of Kalidasa. But we should re- 
member that the Guptas are not really kings of Avanti 
with which tradition associates Kālidāsa’s Vikramāditya and 
where the poet certainly lived. The large number of 
derivatives of the root gup? are noticed in Kālidāsa only 


? The Gupta period theorists need not therefore be troubled 
by the fact that Ayodhya was included within and wag a capital of 
the Gupta empire (V. A, Smith, E, H, I. *, p. 310). My own attitude 
is just this: I do not want to read history, where it is not called 
for. The texts should be studied from their own points of view and 
if any historical conclusions can be deduced they should not contra- 
dict the internal data of the texts. This is unfortunately not 
usually done ; in the question of Kaliddsa's date, we have often 
PED first and interpretation of the text afterwards, instead of text 
before theory, Similarly historical facts should not be interpreted 

> e of Kalidasa and then com pared with his own statements! 

a tadha Govinda Dasak's paper on the "Historical basis for 

ME mese ” though very learned and full of acute sugges: 
FRA) red LA this mixing up of evidence, “aa स्कन्द नियतवसति,.. 
“at the tine op i कात... Me. 47 (or 44) is taken to suggest te 
hi 2 OF the on of that great lyric Skanda-Gupta ha 
vanti, probably in Ujjain and that he 
b P: of the king's (ef, the title Mahendyadilyt 
y king Cumara-Gupta I) army.” (Proceedings © 
al Conference, p, 326). But unfortunately 
dāsa places Skanda not in Ujjayini but ०7 
he previoug verge) which is at some 
p. is it also known that sient à 
] 9L his father's troops stationed Y 
1 डि jo gonological order of. the different Sora of Kali- 
on purely internal evidence and not on subs - 
Th Kumarasambhava which is certain ; 
38 placed by gome scholars altel 
*8 about the historical allusions ! des 
Meghnad Saha of our Physics Depa : 
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on aceount of the theory. 4 similar list can be pde out 

waghos 's works but no one will dave suggest that 
vom, Asvaghosa’s warns n 1; 7 «od. Sa- 
the Buddhist philosopher lived in the Gupta pe १०८ TDA 
mudra and Candra are too familiar terms in poetic vocabu- 
lary to call for any especial notice or historical explanation 
in the case of Kalidasa’s use. I would not urge any gramma- 
tical objection against the late Mr. Harinath Dey's i nterpreta- 
tion of “ ग्राससुद्क्षितीशानास्‌ ? (Ra. L, 5), for a secondary meaning 
of ‘lords of the earth since Samudra-Gupta is a-priori not 
impossible. But when I compare the other alleged references 
to Samudra-Gupta or Candra-Gupta T lose all faith in this 
method. If the Guptas were lords of the earth since Samu- 
dra-Gupta, the poet could not possibly speak of his son Candra- 
Gupta II as purer than him; for that would be the meaning 
of Ra. 1, 12, “ तदन्वये शुद्धिमति प्रसूतः शुद्धिमत्तरः। दिलीप इति राजेन्दुरिन्दुः 
लीरनिधाविव ॥.” Above all, Ra. XVI, 71 “ sagt हीयते चन्द्रः 
समुद्रोऽपि तथाविधः । स तु तत्समवृद्धिश्व न चाभूत्ताविव aat ” clearly shows 
that Kalidasa never wanted to flatter the Gupta kings Samu- 
dra-Gupta and Candra-Gupta IL If Dilipa is incidentally 
likened to Candra-Gupta II, born of Samudra-Gupta, in 
Ra. I, 12, how do you explain Ra. II, 17 * निवातपद्मस्तिमितेन 
चक्षुपा नृपस्य कान्तं पिबतः सुताननस्‌। महोदधेः पूर इवेन्दुदर्शनाद्‌ ge NE: 
प्रबभूव नात्मनि ॥,” where the self-same Dilipa is compared to 
Samudra (or its swelling) and his son Raghu to Candra ? 
Why do you notice only such passages as suit your theory 
and overlook the rest? An unprejudiced study of these 
references should convince one that Kalidisa has used only 
the language of poetry and he has in his usual way? con- 
stantly varied his similes. As regards the alleged frequent 
references to Kumara or Skanda, they may be also paralleled 
from the Buddhacarita ; and we should not blind ourselves to 


à ! Nor would I say with a well-known Professor of English, at 
aleutta that, Kālidāsa has even referred to Candra-Gupta’s Sala 
Bengali for Syala= ‘brother-in-law )in Ra, NUIT, 40 “वियद्गतः प्रष्पकच- 
न्द्रशाला:” oto, Y 


* Külidisu's rich fund of similes is proverbial, 
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the fact that Kalidasa was a devout Saiva' and frequent 
references to Siya’s son would be but natural hero, 
already suggested one possible historical ground for the 
writing of the Kumaàrasambhava. Kalidasa may also 
have been making frequent visits to the temple of Kartikeya 
in Mount Devagiri, alluded to in the Meghadüta. Speaking 
of historical allusions, I may refer to Ra, VIII, 2 
“ दुरितैरपि कतुमात्मसात्‌ प्रयतन्ते नृपसूनवो हि यत्‌ । तदुपस्थितमग्रहीदजः पितुराज्ञेति 
न भोगतृष्णया ॥,” where the poet has probably the well- 
known parricide Ajatasatru in mind. The allusion, if 
meant, could hardly be understood in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. Bana, writing in the seventh century, has 
preserved for us many anecdotes of the Suiiga period but he 
has throughout given us the names. Kalidasa, if writing in 
the first century B.C, did not need to take the name of 
Ajatagatru and his indirect reference? 
understood by his contemporaries. 

The possible transference of the Gupta ca pital to Ayodhya 
is supposed by some to have been alluded to in Kuéga’s return to 
Ayodhya, described in Raghuyaméa, Canto XVI. But Kuśa 
returned to Ayodhya and did not go there for the first time, as 
the Guptas did, and Kuśa’s return is most probably given in the 
legends from which Kalidasa draws his story and not invented 
by the poet. The establishing of a second capital at Ayodhya 
may, on the other hand, have been 
rival or at least. imitate the glories 
beautifully sung by two of India’s g 
trative necessities. Pure administrative necessity would proba- 
eren to choice of a more westerly city like Mathura 
E. Place like Allahabad, We should remember 
. ‘hat the Guptas were Hindu revivalists and Jd 
E अल alists and they would | 


I have 


could be easily 


as much due to a wish to 
of the famous Iksvakus (80 
reatest poets) as to adminis- 


MEDI UIT M A 
3 Co: ar —- WS oN = 
ia mitra ee ऱ्ह i flokas of the Maülavikü- 
Dm. an the Abhijiianagakuntala, te 
^K € 1178 verge e Raghuvaméa a the 
tos, KumArasamlhavg, rse of the Raghuvamséa and 
-+ Course, if meant, 
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a royal city famous in Hindu pue 
Kalidasw’s Raghuvatsa 15 ws 
f ssible influence ot tms 
here. I have already spoken of a possible influence ot = 
> | tS ‘upta. I have a suspicio 
ic on the conduct ot Samudra-Gupta. I have à su d 
à were great admirers of Kalidasas 


| naturally choose | 
' Some direct influence 0 
M 


E i t ings 
oe a Sos NS poet was probably carried to 
b fund Bengal) by some Gupta king. The Bengali 

ERR f é, -untala spells the name ot the hero 
recension of the Sakuntala spells t oe 
as Dusmanta, whereas all other विंड spell Ey cs 
Dusyanta, even the Kashmir recension X Ne 18 ee 
many respects similar to the Bengali text. The लश 9 
natural that in the first codex of the drama brought to Bengal 
the subscript y was misread as m. ‘The two letters, theretore, 
or their forms in subscript were so very similar that one could 
be mistaken for the other ; but as y seldom changes form in a 
ligature the ordinary letters y and m must have had the same 
look. We find this similarity in the Bilsad Stone Pillar In- 
scription of the time of Kumira-Gupta (Fleets No. 10, Plate 
V)? I therefore infer that the arch codex of the Bengali 
Sakuntala was brought some time in the reign of Kumira- 
Gupta or in that of his father Candra-Gupta ll, the 
conqueror of Malwa. A drama would ordinarily circulate 
within narrow limits, unless specially favoured by the position 
of the writer. But a good poem would reach distant regions 
earlier than the dramas of the same author. Asvaghosa’s 
Sariputraprakarana, for example, had a more limited circula- 
tioni than his poems. Similarly Kalidasa's dramas too may 
have been for long confined more or less to the Malwan stage 


and been carried to distant Magadha and Bengal by 


lg L - ; queue 
m E egy Pt Prem Chand Tarkavagisa’s text, Caleutta, 
À S A ; isk ; 
EN ard s Die Kashmirer Sakuntalā. Handschrift, Vienna, 
3 
See Table IV, column IV 3 32 i 
A i LV, » rows JL and 32 in Bü १४ 
quise Palaeographio (Tafeln) and the form of the in in के 
poor ihe pind Inscription, 1. 7, in Fleets plate 
18 Clearly indicated its total di e 
y indicated by its total Isappearance from India. 
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only Candra-Gupta II, conqueror of Malwa, or ] 


) 18 son, In cor 
medieval Bengali versions of the Sakuntalà story and jn some pre 
Bengal manuscripts of the Mahabharata too we find the Spelling | wil 
Dusmania, obviously under the influence of the popular als 
drama of Kālidāsa as current in Bengal But there are ent 
manuscripts in Bengali character, eg, some of the Mss, of be 


the Padmapurana used by my friend Professor Haradatta 
Sarma for his text of selections from the Padma-Purana,’ 
which spell the name as Dusyanta. 

That the nineteenth canto of the Raghuvauisa was not the 
last, as Mr. S. P. Pandit supposed,” cannot be seriously 
believed. The fact that the poct has rushed a number of 
unimportant kings through the eighteenth canto shows that 
the poet is coming towards the end. But an artistic winding 
up required that there should be a little more leisurely move- 
ment and we have that in the nineteenth canto. The amours 
of Agnivarna in the last canto of the Raghuvat:śa correspond 
to the eighth canto of the (unfinished) Kumirasambhaya, 
the last that left his pen. But this nineteenth canto of the 
Raghuyarngéa does not show that the writer was a voluptuary ; 
Kalidasa’s moral tone is fully manifest in vv. 48—-53. Agni- 
varna's tragical culmination conveys a moral and is suggestive 

E to historians. Kālidāsa probably saw the inglorious end 
= of a glorious line of kings through the debaucheries of the 
last king. And that line was most probably the family of the 
Suiigas with whom Kalidasa was in deep sympathy and the 
Agnivarna among the Sutigas was probably Devabhümi who 
d slaughtered by his indignant Brahmin minister Vast" 

dig is should be noticed that Kalidasa makes the minister 
^gnivarna hide the news of the king’s death and secretly 


— 


—— 
Fi Calcutta, 1995, 18 
9n of Ra., Vol, IJI, preface, p p. 44-18. .—. 

aan anii पन्‌ ¦ हह व्य "E भिता हक 
3-4), fie gc ie परभ शुङ्गममात्या agaat द्ेवभृतिदारीई- 


5 Us (Harsacarita 7 id yasit pars ed. | 
199). Uc. VI, Vidyasag 3 


ne 
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t of performing some 
&ome connexion 
may 


under the pretex 
recovery. | 
quite evident. I 


body in fire Em 
for the kings 
{inva did 15 
many of tl 
could therefore 


| his 
ory rites 
` Vasudeva I i 
that the names of 
Sun and the Sungas 
the Raghus of the solar race. 


propitiat 
with what 
also point out 
| in—initra — the 


ie Sunga kings 


endec र i 
be thought of in connexion of 
could have | 
of Agnivarna, VIZ. Gardabhilla ot 


ought of by 
ing been also thought ot bY 
Another sensual king g 


our poet when he wrote 
Avanti, who brought on gre 
by his debaucheries eulminatis 
Sarasvati, the sister of Kālakīcārya. “ 
said already, that this Gardabhilla came at the end of the 
Gardabhilla dynasty and was not Gardabhilla T.^ Nurture of 
his son (Vikramiditya) under Satavihana protection and 
the regaining of the family glory through that prince may have 
something in common with the careful nourishing of the 
posthumous son, the hope of Agnivarna's line, referred to at 
the end of the Raghuyatnga. Aditya of the Malwan prince's 
name or epithet easily lends itself to a veiled comparison with 
the kings ofthe solar dynasty. The Raghuvauisa was, therefore, 
not purely tragical in its culmination ; it ends with a hope for 
a glorious king. 


at misfortune to his whole kingdom 
ag in the forcible abduction of 
[t is possible, as I have 


4i Y t calidas e 1 
| That Kalidasa eould be contemporary with Agnimitra 
is inferred by Mr. हि । 


as 
९ 9 २८ Y "| 

S NE जि. Ray? from only the bharata-vakya of 
the Malavikagnimitra, “ आशास्यसभ्यधिगमात्‌ प्रभुति प्रजानां सस्पद्यते न 


खलु गो 4", se 
लु गोप्तरि नाझ्निमित्रे ”, seems to me to be altogether impossible 


Agnimitra’s foibles as we i 
n 8 n a j e as well as his exeellences and also those of 
travatt (and Dhirini) ar i i Cae nes 
ü are described in tl i 
p 1 à 16 drama wi 
pn of humorous freedom and it 3 
er BEET 
porary poet could thus flatter A 
ee Strange in | 
ackn i ‘ 
owledging a probl 
Rx 5 eO 


à certain 
is absurd that a con- 
gnimitra. That there is 
the bharata-vàkya I admit; but 
e è I i RE 1 . 5 
we em is better than offering ; i 

The Saka iuter ‘TS Sr -— on 
n regnum would create a gap क p 


hrough thi baia 
i LA i URN 
*heling in Sarasvati's t tp would not be spoken of pm continuity of 
Sakuntala sth ai eee seems therefore r culmination of 
i , +, 1920, Introduction, pp 28 ne natural, 
£ + AJ., 
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explanation. Kalidasa could simply haye begun his literary 
career when the Suigas were still reigning and the M 
nimitra certainly belongs to this early period! Tf is also 
possible that the regular type of the Bharatavakya had not yet 
been fixed by usage. I have already drawn attention to the 
fact that Banabhatta has preserved some Sutiga traditions. Tt 
is therefore a-priori not impossible for a fifth century writer, 
living in Malwa, not far from Vidisa, the home of the Suiigas, 
to know much of these princes. Still so many are the minute 
historical details preserved in the Mālavi kagnimitra—deiails such 
as tally with known facts and are such that critical scholars of 
the present day feel disposed to utilise for the construction of 
history*—that it is difficult to believe that they could be all 
remembered after six or seven centuries. T therefore think 
that Kalidasa wrote his drama within a century of the reigns 
of Pusyamitra and Agnimitra, when their memory was still 
fresh in popular memory. The Malavikagnimitra was Kalida- 
sa’s first drama? and he was then a novice in his art. He 
. Would therefore hardly dare to be very original in his story and 
Would rather follow facts closely. It is probably in the love 
incidents alone that Kalidasa has been original—even Malavika’s 
misfortunes and subsequent admission into Agnimitra’s house- 
hold and Marriage with him may have been given by history. 
Ho wever, 1 do not wish to press the evidence of the Malavik- 
itra for fixing Kalidasa's date, for I cannot prove that Kali- 
not some kàvya or historical work about the Sungas 
m, A later drama, the Mudrarakgasa,* reproducing 


alavikie. 


Devabhümi (82-72 B.C, ?) or his predecessor Bhága- 
०.9 may have been then reigning. 

x CHT, Vol, T, Oh, XXI, 

2e apologetic tone in the prologue. ; 
drama ig wholly uncertain but that it 
jan epoch (perhaps later than the century E 
Hy ed) may be taken for granted, — 


n 
4, 7 


eee 
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Terracotta Plaque from Bhità. (Reproduced from photograph 
kindly supplied by the Director-General of Archaeology, India.) 
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traditions of a still earlier epoch was based, according to 
Dhanika, on the Brhatkatha,* 

The evidence of the Bhita medallion, on which Mr. S. 
Ray? has pinned his faith so much, fails to convince me, and 
I shall not cite it in favour of a first century B.C. theory. 
How can we be altogether certain that it is a work of the 
Suüga period ? "Then, does it really picture the opening scene 
of the Sakuntala? We have a fine reproduction now of the 
medallion in an easily accessible volume? and its close 
scrutiny reveals important differences. There is no deer 
running before the horses. Tt cannot be urged that want of 
space to the right hand side induced the engraver to put the 
‘deer at the bottom, for we have two animals there and not 
one as in Kalidüsa's story. Then Kalidasa makes two hermits 
(three in the Devanagari recension) come and stop the king 
from his cruel quest, whereas we have here only one individual 
standing before the horses, with hands outstretched (to bid the 
party welcome ?). Again, the person driving the horses with a 
whip in his right handlooks youthful and has got something like 
a crown on his head and can hardly answer to Dusyanta’s 
elderly charioteer. ‘The other person seated on the chariot has 
neither a crown on his head nor a bow in his hand. Then 
again, who are the individuals at the top of the medallion ? 
With all these fundamental differences, how can the picture 
represent the opening scene of Kalidasa’s immortal drama? 
T therefore set aside the allegation that its testimony places 
in the first century B.C. or earlier,* and I place 


Kalidasa 


r F Avaloka of Da com, on the Duae ह 
Kala oblig SE Nap "wo, not M conclude that he 
A on “erento Introduction, Bb RE Mn too has used 
है" हक aaa A History of Indi, Vil. I blate XXIX. Seo two 
UT With x d ET त to ae ihe moaie S 
a ee of the aged man FS one iore "prince Siddhürtha's 
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my hopes on the nature of the resemblances between Aśvaghosa 

~ “5५५०5 
and Kalidasa, as hinted in my pratijñā verses. My case 
fails if those resemblances (by the decisive character of 


some 
and the cumulative effect of the rest) do not establish my 
point. But my present conviction is that they do* and in 
such a way that if Kalidasa is not removed from the fourth or 
the fifth century after Christ, A$vaghosa will have to be ] ought 
down from the Kusan period orall the passages in his works re- 
sembling Kalidasa will have to be pronounced as post-Kalidasean 
interpolations. Tf such an abhyupagaina is made by anybody 
for the sake of argument, I am certainly silenced. But 
& उत्पत्स्यतेऽस्ति मम कोऽपि समानधर्मा, काळो हयं निरवधिविंपुळा च एथ्वी.” 

I have not answered one very strong set of arguments, 
against an early date for Kalidasa, viz. those based on 
Kalidasa’s knowledge of (Grecian) astronomy and astrology. 
This I leave to more competent hands. I may, however, 
* द्विजातिभावादुपपन्नचापढ :! make a few remarks here. Kālidās: 
certainly knew the v@s7s and the planets and probably also the 
lagna (and perhaps the week days too). But when the Sarnath 
inscription of Raja Aévaghosa of c. 150 A.D.’ clearly indicates 
the knowledge of solar days and consequently of r@sis on which 
they are based and when Aryadeva in the same century men- 
tions vara and 7680, when the Divyavadaua (XXXIII, p. 642) 
and the Daudhayana Dharma Sūtra (IT. 5 


23) show a knowledge 


mind, when he was out on a drive, The man in front whom 
I take to be stretching out his hands in welcome may really be the 
old man with no control over his limbs. [I am informed by hai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni that some Buddhist remaing have been dis- 
covered in that region. ] 
; Of course such scholars ag do not alre 

Bea ence with Kalidasa and Aávaghosa will not be convinced Dy 
shee c mid oe but such an acquaintance ig essential for l bs 
ation n of all Internal evidence. Ag limitations of spaci 
je very brief in comparing the two writers, I fear 

© said will remain obscure to my readers, un less 
Sen in d ¢ texts discussed open before them when going 


ady possess an intimate 


१.]., Vol, VIII, -2 
* LABB., 1898, p. 18]. pp. 171-2. 
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of the planets, why must Kalidasa's knowledge be made possi- 
ble after 200 A.D? Archieologists often unconsciously suggest 
by their writings that inscriptions give currency to a usage,’ 
but others may be excused if they believe that it is pre- 
valent customs and knowledge that they reflect. Kautilya, 
as admitted in Mr. Sankara’s earlier paper,” shows some 
knowledge of planets and their conjunctions. Though the 
genuineness of the Arthasastra is now doubted in several 
quarters, I am personally certain that it is a work of the 
fourth century before Christ? Cannot a further increase of 


See, e.g., Prof. Dr. Bhandarkar in the Bhandarkar Commemora- 
tion Volume, p. 189, 11. 10-13. 

-OQ.M.S. I X, p.21. 

3 The work has the stamp of antiquity on it. Even the voca- 
bulary and syntax bespeak an early date. The vidyasamuddesa 
section should be particularly noticed. Tis four-fold division of 
the vidyas attained such popularity that the author of the metrical 
Manu-Smrti, based ona Manava Dharma Sütra, adopted it, though 
the Manavas in olden times aceepted only three vidyas, an informa- 
tion known both from the Arthagastra and the Nitisüra of Kümanda- 
ka. The Manu-gmrti is usually assigned to about 200 A.D. But my 
study has led me to the conclusion that the work is nearer the upper 
limit assigned by Bühler than the lower one. Mr. Jayaswal has 
placed its composition in Pusyamitra'stime and M.S.I. 99-101, II. 57. 
ete., support him. The Arthasstra should therefore be earlier than 
the second century B.C. That Kautilya defines Anviksaki as San- 
khya, Yoga and Lokdyata should also prove his antiquity. Vatsya- 
yana, the author of the Nyaya Dhüsya, who certainly lived before 
400 A.D. (Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 31-8) obviously 
refers (0_** प्रदीप; siamu: HARATA | आश्रय: सवंधर्माणां शश्चदाग्वीक्षकों मता ॥ ” of 
the Arthasiistra, vidyüsamuddesa. ection (2nd ed., p. 1), in his own 
 प्षयमान्वीक्षक्री,, . . प्रदीष: ahama: संवेकेणास्‌ । AAA: स$धर्माणा विद्योद्देशे मकीतिंता ॥ ! 
(Nyayabhügya, Viz. ed., p. 7). It should be noticed that with the 
author of the <Arthasdstra, Anviksaki means Sankhya, Y oga 
(= Vaisesika ?) and Lokayata, whereas Vatsyayana understands it 
in the sense of Nyaya alone, Why is it that comparisons are 
made between Megasthenes and Kautilya to decide on the 
latter’s dale? Tradition says that Cünakya retired to forest after 
leaving Candragupta’s government under the charge of Raksasa. 
If he wrote a manual of politics for the guidance of the Maurya, 
its dictates would not be necessarily binding on the conduct 
of Rükgaga or his royal master. The mistake is commonly made 
that actual practice can be gauged from the law books. But. unfor- 
tunately there has always been a great difference between theory and 
practice. Non-mention of Kautilya in Megasthenes work cannot 
cust any doubt on his existence for tradition makes the Brahmin 
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knowledge, resulting in the use of 7@sts and of week days, be 
understood in two or three centuries more? Most of the astron- 
omieal or astrologieal concepts found in Kalidasa were evolved 
in Greece ° earlier than the middle of the first century B.C, 


return to his forest almost immediately after Candragupta’s acces- 
sion and the foreign ambassador would neither meet him nor hear 
of him. Besides, we cannot be sure that Megasthenes did not refer 
to him for his work has not come down to us in its entirety but only 
in a few quotations in other works. It is notorious that writers of 
summaries often omit important facts. Can we therefore expect that 
the Greek and Roman historians or naturalists, who have quoted, 
paraphrased or summarised such passages in his work as had a bearing 
on their respective topies, have, between them, preserved for us all that 
was important in the /zdika? Ihave therefore little faith in the 
conclusions of Dr. Otto Stein, though Professor Dr.  Winternitz 
and some other scholars have accepted them. There are fairly old 
traditions extant for Kautilya=Cdnakya’s authorship of a text 
on Statecraft and we may safely believe that the text published by 
Dr. Shama Süstri is in its essentials the same as left the pen of 
Candragupta’s first minister in the fourth century D.C. The figure 
given by the seventh century writer Dandin for the extent of the 
work— इयनिदानोमाचा यंविष्णुगुप्रन iata agi: ग्लोकसइले; dar’? (Dasakumüracarita, 
Sth Ucchvasa, N.S.P. ed. 1917, p. 256)—agrees with the Mysore text. 
The ";dánvn" (now) in Dandin's statement may perhaps be 
with reference to the characters of the story who are placed in an 
early age. Dr, N. Law has given us a lengthy reply (Cal. Rev., Sept.- 
^ Dee. 1924) to Professor Winternitz’s objections. Some more discus- 
sion of the question is expected shortly from Dr. Law and other 
scholars especially over Dr, Stein's recent evidence of surunga= 


E ०४८४४. (See H. C. Ray onthe Arthagdstra in recent numbers 
2 E of the T. A.] Whatever date scholars may finally agree upon for the 
रि Arthafastra, my position about Kalidasa remains unaffected. 


* I may not speak of the ultimate Babylonian source of Greek 
astronomy (and astrology), not even in view of the recent findings at 
Harappa and Mahenjo Daro, for I am contented to accept immediato 
Grecian origin of a good deal of K&lidasa’s astral lore. Janvitra, i 
x is the true reading of Kn., VII. 1, is certainly a (happy) Sans 
= kritisation of the Greek superpay—to be paralleled by the “sen, 

a E १ nineteenth century orthodox Pandit of Bengal for the English 

uf po Pd. But the system of seven-day weeks need not have 
proved from Greece or Rome, The system was in currency 

nen टया. Asia since earliest times (En, Br.!! IV, p. 958^ 
cee could have obtained it directly. As regards the 
ee cen findings of the Indus region, it is too omy 
the § ws The Aryans may have entere : 

1 lamites or whoever they may 


A umerians (or E 


t pod (or migrated southwards?) or may 
rd substantial from these more civilise 1 
3 of their acquaintance ; we have a paralle 
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at least about 125 B.C, when Hipparchus made his calcula- 
tions... This astronomer knew, as Mr. A. C. Banerji of our 
Mathematics Department assures me, of all these things 
(and even of the precession of ihe Equinox). Could not these 
ideas have entered at least some part of India in the first 
quarter of the first century B.C. ? In historical arguments, 
India is often looked upon as a small country where ihe same 
knowledge and the same customs are supposed to prevail 
equally everywhere. But, unfortunately, India has always 
been (and even now is) a vast continent, where knowledge 
and customs have differed (and do still differ) from province 
to province. Avanti in Western India was in the first century 
B.C. in almost as active communication with Greece and 
Rome, through the port of “ Barygaza " (=Bhreukaccha), 
as the extreme south ; * much astronomical lore could 
thus pour into Ujjayini from the West through sea-faring 
merchants. That city. early became a strong centre of 
astronomical studies and scientific astronomy would evolve 


case in Greek history. Direct contact between western India and 
western Asia is, however, testified to by the Bayern Jütaka (ihe 
Suppüraka Jütaka) and the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. There 
could thus be a substratum of Babylonian astronomy in the astral 
scienee of Ujjayini, which could quickly acquire a scientifie character 
under the influence of Hipparehus and others. 

1 See Encyclopædia Britannica, 11th. ed., vol. I, p. 797, for the 
date and origin of Greek astrology. 

? Soe, among others, H. G. Rawlingon's India and the Western 
World, Ch. V and VI. To quote Professor Keith, " We know that 
Alexandria under the Lagidai beeame 0 great centre of Greek learn- 
ing, and that between Alexandria and Ujjayini through the port of 
Barygaza there was a brisk exchange of trade which may have aided 
im intellectual contact.” (Sanskrit Drama, p. 60). The Lagidea 
are the  Ptolemies who reigned in Egypt from. the fourth 
century B.C. to the first. Hipparchus though a native of Bithy- 
nia (in Asia M inor) resided for some time in Alexandria (sce Smith, 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities). N was from Bar- 
ygaza that the embassy of king Pandion a Poros sailed about 
57 B.C. (Strabo XV. 73), See Periplus ot the Erythrean Sea 
(§ 48) about the trade connexions of Ujjayint with Europe in the 
first century A.D. (and earlier ?). Ujjayini was ae um empo- 
rium of the period.” CHAR 517). Seo also Sten Tonow in 
Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 467, e. 2. 

21 
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there earlier than in many other parts of India. Tf Kalidasa 
aman of this region, shows a knowledge of scientific 
astronomy in a rather early epoch, one should have no Matter 
for surprise. The manner in which Kalidésa has paraded his 
astronomical learning indicates the popularity of the study in 
that region, and probably also its recent introduction there. 
The Mycchakatika, which I believe to be of about the 
same age, also makes astrological references (IX. 33, ete). 
The Sátavühana prince Hala writing in the first century A.D, 
in the Andhra country shows a knowledge of week days 
(Sapta-Sati II. 61), and that implies much knowledge of 
scientific astronomy and cognate astrology.’ The closerelation 
that the Andhras had with Ujjayini in this period is well- 
known. Can we not suppose that Kālidāsa living in 
Ujjayini in the previous century possessed the knowledge of 
week days, rasis, planets and all that gear? Ujjayini may 
have been an emporium not only of merchandise but also of 
scientific ideas. That Kalidasa does not seem to possess a 
scientific knowledge of the cause of an eclipse? should 
speak for his antiquity. I could not therefore find anything 
in the astronomical objections to necessitate the abandoning 
of A$vaghosa's testimony. T cannot help believing that the 
current theories about the date and nature of borrowings 
from Greek Astronomy stand badly in need of vevision.* 


' See in this connection K, P. Ja 'aswal i A., 1918, p. 112. 

* ठप, T. pp. 531-4. TOU a MA 
3 The interpretation of Ha, XIV. 40 
"andit has long been abandone 
Moon is not the 
Kālidāsa is there 


* I could not understand the 


a P 
proposed by $9. P. 
4 by scholars, The mala of the 


| radi was not in the Zodiac hefore 
ES E Odiae was divided into 12 “ houses 
E , 
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When discussing the date of Kalidasa I have kept in 
mind only the scholars who decide in favour of the fourth or 
fifth century A.D., because I can never seriously think of the 
sixth century as a possible time for our poet's life. Vatsa- 
bhatti, the writer of the Mandasor Inscription of the time of 
Kumira-Gupta H and Bandhuvarman (Fleet's No. 18—of 
6 474 A.D.) was most certainly under the influence of 
Kālidāsas writings.’ And our poet can never be placed after 
him. I have read the inscription carefully and I could find 
nothing to doubt the obligation of the writer to Kalidasa, 
already surmised by several scholars.” I have also noticed 
the influence of Kalidisa in the Bhitari Stone Pillar and 
the Junnagarh Rock inscriptions of Skanda-Gupta; but I 
reserve all this for a separate treatment. Bharavi too can 
never be placed before Kalidasa (see I. A, 1918, pp. 249-250). 
One scholar who believes in the sixth century theory 
gave me as his reason the fact of India being divided into a 
number of petty principalities in that century, a condition reflect- 
ed in the Raghuvatiiga. But similar conditions also prevailed in 
the first century B.C. when after the disintegration of the 
Maurya Empire and the subsequent collapse of the Suvgas, 


since very early times. Only tho * house " corresponding to the 
present "^ Balance " had no special name: the " Scorpion " was 
extonded across the seventh and eighth divisions. * Libra’? Balance’) 
wag not of Greek invention, Ptolemy, who himself chiefly used 
the ‘Claws’? (x7\ai—part of the ' Scorpion’), speaks of it as 
a distinctly Chaldean sign ; and it occurs as an extra-zodiacal 
asteriam in the Chinese sphere ” (Encyclopædia Britannica, 11th 
ed, vol. xxviii, p. 094—-sec the whole article on " Zodiac”). There 
wore 12 divisions but only 11 symbols; Geminus and Varro only 
introduced a name for the seventh yagi. I beg to take exception 
to another statement of Mr. Safkara. He ascribes Amarasimha, the 
famous lexicographer, to the 6th century A.D." as he follows 
Varühu and not Aryabhatta in equating the manvantara with 
71 instead of 72 mahayugas ” (L. H.Q., I. p. 310). But Amara seems 
to have really followed the Manu Smrti (1. 79), which was certainly 
written several centuries before the times of Aryabhatta and Varaha- 
mihira. 

1 See Keith in J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 433-4. 3 5 
* Bühler, Kielhorn, Maedonell, Keith, Mr. Dhanapati Banerji, 
and others. 
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North India was divided into a number of small kingdoms, a con- 
dition further accelerated by the Saka settlements in three ro. 
gions, the Punjab," Mathura and Western India. Tn South India 
too, we have the Andhras (with their feudatories), the Kalingas 
and the other Dravidian powers unapproached even by Agoka, 

It will probably be improper for me to make no mention 
of the historical reference read by Mallinatha in Me, I. 14, 
"e: शङ्गा हरति पवनः किस्विदित्युन्मुखीमिदष्टेत्साहश्वकितचकितं qur. 
सिद्वाङ्कनाभिः । स्थानादस्मात्‌ सरसनिचुळादुःपतो दङ्सुखः खं दिङ्नागानां पथि 
परिहरन्‌ स्थूलहस्तावलेपान्‌॥” Mallinatha reads here an allusion 
to the rivalry between a poet Nicula and the Buddhist 
logician Dinnàga, both contemporaries of Kalidasa, and he 
proposes a second meaning of the verse in consonance with 
this allusion. The best view about Vasubandhu's date 
seems now to be that he lived in the first half of the fourth 
century A.D.* and if Diünaga was his pupil, as Buddhist 


' Tt is because foreigners were reigning in the Punjab for a 
very long time (longer than in Mathura or Kathidwad) that Kalidasa 
makes no suitor come from there for Indumati’s hand. 

* Particularly when my friend Pandit Amarnath Jha, M.A. 
of our English Department asks me to answer the chronological 
difficulty created by it. 

* See V. A. Smith, E. H. 1.3, pp. 346-7, on the basis of M. Peri'8 
work in B. E. F. E, O. It is however no longer possible to connect 
Vasubandhu with the son (Samudra-Gupta) of Candra-Gupta I on 
the supposed authority of Vamana for the true reading of the passage 
(K&vyalanküra Sitra, JII, 2.9) seems to be “'वाभिप्रायत्वे zar— 5153 संप्रति 39277 
Tameza cap, जातो. भूपतिराश्रय: क्रेतधिवां दिष्टया auras: s आश्रय:  छृतथियामित्यस्य 
च सुब्च्च॒ुसाचिव्योपक्षेपपर त्वात्माभिप्रायत्वम ॥?? (N.S. P. ed., 1895, p. 32). This Subai dhu, 
m now know, is not the author of the highly artificial prose romance 
V asavadatta, nor is the Candragupta the Gupta king of that name. 
The Avantisundarikatha informs us that this Subandhu was a con 
15 0M IIS me text and the Abhinava Bharati tell us © i, 
Va peated Bindusara’s heart by writing a drama name 

asavadatta- Natta, (tya 2)- 41696. . See M. Ram Krishna Kavi” 
paper, " Avantisundati-katha . 3 : d A 4 Ham Kris an cae 
; n of Dandin” in the Proceedings 0 
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traditition asserts, ' he lived about the second halt of the 
fourth century." If Mallinatha’s interpretation is accepted, 
Kalidasa must be placed in the fourth century and he becomes 
a contemporary of Samudra-Gupta or his son Candra- 
Gupta II. This would of course fit in with the theory 
of most scholars. But is the testimony so sure that 
we must accept it? Daksinavarta-nitha (12th century) 
and after him Mallinatha (14th century) are ihe only 
commentators who speak of this allusion. The earlier 
commentator Vallabhadeva (10th century) has no inkling 
of it, "There is no other evidence about the rivalry of a 
poet Nicula with the logician Dinnaga (or even of the 
existence of that poet) and such a rivalry is extremely improb- 
able. Then, the plural in “ दिङ्नागानाम्‌? cannot be explained 
if Diimāga is referred to by Kalidasa as a rival. The 
name of Dinnaga was a terror in later Hindu philosophical 
circles and Daksinüvartanatha and Mallinatha, nurtured under 
the influence of these schools, naturally think of the writer of 
the Pramaia-samuccaye at the sight of the word Diùnāga. 
The story about Nicula probably comes from pure imagination, 
helped by the adjective we, for is not kavya defined as 


Calentta Oriental Conference, p. 196, and Rangaswami Saraswati’s 
paper on * Vasubandhu or Subandhu" in ibid., PP. 203—213 (also 
an article in the T. H. Q., Vol. I, pp. 961-4). I bave no opinion to 
hazard about the identity of Vikramaditya of Ayodhya father of 
paliditya and patron of Vasubandhu mentioned by Buddhist writers 
(e.g. Paramartha in his Life of Vasubandhu). 

! Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, P- 129 

See Keith’s Buddhist Philosophy, P. 305. 
» Mr. Dhanapati Banerji has proposed a very queer meaning of 


z 


“agamn? viza ^ Yuddhist savants out on mission to various places.” 
QJ MS., Xo 5: 78), for which he has not given any authority and, 1 

Sankara ( Ibid., p. 188) has justly criticised 
ply (pp: 365-6) has not improved matters 
dat by coining mean- 


believe, has none. Mr. 
him and Mr. Banerji’s re र 
a bit. No historical conclusion can be arrive 


ings of words at will. 
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rasatmaka vékya?? Without labouring tho point fur 
I shall make a quotation from Professor Keith, a 
is himself not in disfavour of Kalidasa’s contemporaneity with 
Candra-Gupta II: “ But the difficulties of this argument aro 
insurmountable. In the first place, it is ext remely difficult to 
accept the alleged reference to Nicula, who is otherwise à mero 
; name, and to Diünaga; why a Buddhist logician should have 
attacked a poet does not appear, especially as every other record 
of the conflict is lost. Nor is the double entendre at all in 
Kalidasa's manner; ° such efforts are little in ] 


ther, 
Writer who 


irmony with 
Kalidasa’s age, while later they arc precisely what is admitted, 
and are naturally scen by the commentators where not really 
intended”? — Daksinüvarta-nütha and Mallinitha, therefore, 
I cannot help believing, have coined a legend and not preserved 


a tradition. Occurrence of the story in two writers proves 


! The rich imagination of our ancestors from the time of the 
writers of the Brahmanas, the Anukramanis and the Puranas down to 
our present day Pandits, an imagination that never owns defeat before 
big gaps but must boldly bridge it over, was broughthometo me when 
I was studying the traditions about the Ryvetlic ysis, I may mention 
as a typical illustration the Pu ránie analysis of the 
väja as * bhara dvàja! and the worthless story about the sage’s birth 
it gave rise to, Howmuchsoever one may lament it from the point of 

. view of history, one has the consolation that this special gift of our 

. Tace gave to the world a rich fund of story literature (Vedic, Puranic, 

: | classical, Jaina, Buddhist ond vernacular), That our commentators 

Were sometimes unserupulons with texts is illustrated by Mallinatha’s 

: alteration of ig in Ra., IV, 67 into 'fie4— " referred to above, and 

—. of “Fran वली areata the only reading of Mügha I, 60, into “बिलासि- 

om "(in the light of Ra., IV. 17)! 
e allusion to Vikramaditya th 


name of Bharad- 


at Ihave read in Ra, VI, 

There is no élesa there. Kāli- 

vulgarity of taking the king’s name 

used synonyms which suggest it through vyanjana. 

MUS 9८ 54. of the samo canto docs not refer toa 
ahSmeghayShana prince,” K. Q. 

P. 145; seo also Keith, JAS, 1909, र 
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nothing; Mallinatha has simply copied it from his predecessor.’ 
Space forbids t he answering of other objections.” 

I have not tried to prove the existence of a Vikrama- 
ditya, king of Ujjayini, in the first century B.C. for sufficient 
facts for such a supposition are already present before 
scholars, some of whom have accepted their implication.’ The 


1 Mr. H. N. Randle of our Philosophy Department draws my 
atention to an attempt by Dr. F. W. Thomas, in J. R. A. S., 1918, 
pp. 118-22, to revive the Difindga theory. Dr. Thomas believes that 
Me., 1. 14 alludes to a work named Masta by Diûnāga and he thinks 
ihat it is the same as the Musti-prakaraqa-sdstra or Hastavala-pra- 
karana, a short text preserved in Tibetan and Chinese, and ascribed 
by some authorities to Jina= Ditnaya and by others to Aryadeva. It 
contains six karikas (seven in Tibetan), followed by a commentary. 
Dr. Thomas has sought to reconcile the difference in tradition about 
the authorship of the work by assuming that Aryadeva wrote the 
hürikás and Dihnaga the vziti., The Tibetan and Chinese versions 
have been published by Dr. Thomas and Professor Ui, proceeded 
by a reconstructed Sanskrit text, in ibid., pp. 267-310. But the 
introductory sentence of the commentary (p. 278) makes it clear that 
it is a svopajaa-velli and diversity of authorship for the harikas 
and the ve7// is therefore an unjustifiable assumption. Then 
Difinága's claim to have any connexion with the work is not very 
strong. The Tibetan authorities are unanimous in naming Tyadeva 
and Chinese tradition is not really agreed, as Dr. Thomas himself 
admits (p. 271), in making Difniga the author, ‘Chat Kalidasa refers 
to a work named Hasta is not asserted by Mallinütha and is difficult 
to understand. Nor do I see how Dr. Thomas finds support for 
Kālidāsas alleged reference to Difiniga’s st üla-hasta zz valepa in 
verse 5 of the Hastavála (p. 119), for there is no mention of slhūlatva 
there; we have instead sufegnue-buddhi. 1 le himself reconstructs the 
verse as " सौीमेयाग्रिते येन विद्यते सुच्यबुद्धिना । त्यजेत्स agua सुष्ठु fei यथा ॥ 
(p. 285). 

2 gome reference to the nature of the relation between Kāli- 
dasa and the Padma, Purina may be demanded of me. My friend 
Professor Haradatta Sarma has tried to show in his recent Padma- 
purine and Kalidisa, Calcutta, 1925” that Erud indebted to 
the Puriga for his variations in the Raghuvamsa and Xideuntald stories 
and for many verbal suggestions. Professor Dr. Winternitz writes 
in the Foreword that he aceepts his pupil’s conclusions. प But careful 
study of the text published by my friend and of his discussions on 
it failed to convinee me. The view that Kālidāsa bas drawn on the 
Padma Purina is generally prevalent among orthodox ose and 
naturally so. But anyone who takes the trouble of reading the text 
of the Purana published by my friend with an open mind will be 
convineed that Professor Maedonell and other modern scholars are 
justified in. placing the Padma Purina after Kalidasa. 

? geo the two extracts from the G.ILL., quoted above. 
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genuineness of the Saptasati as a work of Hala Sitavahana and 
its reference to (this?) Vikramaditya’s liberality (ए. 04) 
though doubted in certain quarters, also seems in no new 
of fresh proof. I am not concerned with the personality 
of the founder of the Sambat era. Let historians decide 
whether Azes I or Gautamiputra Satakarni* or any 
other individual founded it. What I have sought to 
prove is the existence of our poet Kalidasa in the time of 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, avenger of Gardabhilla’s overthrow, 
I have shown that Agvaghosa knew and used two of the poems 
of Kālidāsa. Had Kalidasa been the borrower, his debts 
would have been found most in his first poem, the Rtusamhara 
but I have not discovered any single resemblance hetween 
that poem and any passage or passages in the Saundarananda 
or the Buddhacarita. The reason for ASvaghosa’s non-use of 
this lyric is not far to seek; the work is not of great 
merit and would then hardly pass beyond the limits of 


——— 


! Mr. Harit Krishna Deb in the Zeitschrift für Indologie 
und Iranistik, 1922, pp. 250—302; but I am not convinced by his 
arguments. He has made this Satavahana prince live in the first 
century D.C. and he has identified him with the Vikrama of tradi- 
tion. Nor am I sure about by Sir John Marshall's theory. tvi Is 
there any connexion between Azes and Kalidasa’s Aja, justifying 
the assumption of a matrimonial alliance between the houses o 
southern Ujjayini (or say of Pratisthüna) and of northern T'akga He : 
Or, if there is any reference to Vikramaditya in the title of the 
Vikramorvasiya, could the contemporary counterpart of the apsards 
Urvasi possibly be a Saka princess ? Vikramaditya could thus ie 
m me to the throne through the help of, among others, another 
fo ka chief—ae#a axzaigem4 ? The era could thus have, been jointly 

founded by Azes and Vikramaditya. The previous Saka gatraps ९ 
“axils probably belonged to a rival house (so asserts Smith in E Hats 
9. 243 oe doubts Rapson in C. H. I., I, p. 568). However, t e 
eslions are not very gerionsly meant and 1 disown competence 
’ decide the qucstion.] There is of course no inherent improbabili 1 
assumption that the era was fonnded by Azes and made cur tor 
by the Saka overthrowers of Gardabhilla (sometime a > 
d that when the Sakas were driven out by Vi kami 
ling of the people caused the alteration of the nm 
m ouginally associated into that of the aber 


t "0110 
B itya would then have come to the e 


‘lia i do not suppose that the Jaina legend 
e accepted in block. . 
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Alidasa’s nativ 'ovinee. ag 
Kālidāsas native province. It has come down to us only on 
पण्य पाय of its association with the great name of Kalidasa.' 
The Meghadüta too has not been used much by Asvaghosa ; 
this poem, though a work of great merit, is also less known 
generally than the epics Kumarasambhava and the Raghu- 
vaméa, ‘The Buddhist writer therefore chose such works of 
the poet as were most popular (or as I might say, “people 
were mad after") and tried to improve on them in his own 
yc 2 ^ : A c DA H der = 
way.? A somewhat similar story 18 told by the Siéupalavadha 
of Magha, a conscious effort at excelling the Kiratarjuniya of 
py epee की as UE HAG: 
Bhairavi. Mügha has only written a more artificial poem 
and his Jack of originality and inartistic hyperboles make 
one doubt if we have an improvement here? Asyaghosa 
with a better gift but no poets training has escaped the 
same sorry fate; but that his poems are no improvements 
on Kālidāsas requires no proving. I have already spoken 
! I have thrown out the suggestion that Kalidasa left the 
Kumirasambhava incom plete and he did not publish it himself, though 
he wrote and published other works after it; its preservation must 
be due to Kalidasa’s popularity. [Besides Ku., VII, 560—609 repro- 
duced mutatis mutandis in Ra. VIL 5—16. we have another long 
passage in the second canto of Kumara, the stuli of Brahmg by the 
gods and his reply, repeated with many verbal agreements in Ra; >. 
Ajavilapa is also a parallel to Rativilapa and the nineteenth canto 
of Ra.. to the last in Ku, that left Kalidasa’s pen. All this shows 
that (1) Kālidāsa was giving publicity to some of the nice passages in 
an unpublished (or suppressed ?) work and (2) that he was repeating 
his own words and not those of another writer. | As fire cannot lie 
hidden under the cover of linen, the Kumirasambhava could not 
long remain in obscurity und reached even distant Süketa in less than 


two centuries, a fate that was denied to the Rtusamhüra, whose chief 
Kaliddsa's poetical 


recommendation in our eyes is the dawn of 
powers that it reveals. ‘SF. 

? But probably in trying to improve on Kalidasa, he imbibed 
so much of this poet’s devotion to beauty that he himself represented 
Upagupta as longing for a beautiful vision of Budha. Seethe story 
of Upagugta and Mara of the Sutrülaüküra (pp. 263-13), preserved in 
the Divyávadána (particularly pp. 361-2). The professed philosopher 
turned to poetry to get popular hearing but ended by building up ७ 
gynthesis of philosophy and poetry, of reason and sentiment, in that 
charming form 0 Buddhism, the Mahayana, whose preeursor 
AévaghoSa certainly was. 4 

3 My strictures on Magba's poem must not be taken to imply 
a refusal to admit any good points in that work. 
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of the influence of Darwin’s theory on contemporary Scientific 
thought, But we should not make a fetish of - it ; fetishism 
is least in accord with science. Evolution is a truth but 
decay is not an illusion. And then human thought and 
d its products cannot be brought under mechanically regular 
laws of nature. If A$vaghosa is to be believed as Kālidāsas 
predecessor, the latter’s borrowing should be proved and not 
assumed. It is possible that I have misunderstood the 
indications of the resemblances recorded above but the 
importance of the question demanus that scholars should try 
to set me right. This kindness I crave of my readers for 
my own aim has throughout been to know the truth. I want 
m to be convinced that scholars are not deciding in favour of 
the Gupta period or a later date under the hypnotie influence 
of repeated assertions to this effect by a host of writers, 
d Indian and European, an influence which has often claimed me 
its votary like the repeated statements (may I hope?) that 
induced a simple Brahmin to look upon a sacrificial goat as 
a vile dog. 


R I therefore conclude with the prayer : 
: ““तमसो मा ज्योतिगमय? BÉ 
; र क r 
9 Besides the gentlemen named above who have laid me under 


obligation by listening to my argumants or reading this paper in proof 
or in any other way, I must mention here my revered teachers, MM 
Dr. Jbà and Pt. G, Kaviráj, and my friends Prof. Dr. S. K. Chatter, 
Dr. H. Ray Chawdhuri, Dr. Pashupatindth Shastri, Pt. Batukofith 
Sharma, Prof. G. Gupta, Prof. J. De, Pt. Ishwari Prasad and Mr. 
. R. M, Shastri; I offer my thanks to all of them, Nor must I ur 
. to thank the Manager of the Indian Press and his stall who have 
conformed to my wishes at great sacrifice. sajty of 
3-5 गक P.—\t will be seen above that I have not used the simplicity he 
Kalidasa’ style as an argument; for it is possible for a late s 
write in a simple style. But the fewer rhetorical ornamentation 
D the poet migh be used as a corroborative evidenci 
08888 vocabulary and metre will give us much help but thay 
Separate treatment, 
e new Ayodhya inscription of Dhana (-deva), the gunga 
of Pusyamitra and ruler of North Kosala, shows Po 
: [icd be used as a match for the argument (PP: 1 
Connexions in Ayodhya, Arama ननः n 
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Scholars to whom copies of this paper are being sent are 
requested to favour the writer with their criticisms 
and opinions. 
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